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views of the editors 


Passing comment 


Spotty politics 


The 1970 campaign was one we had been await- 
ing for twenty years. Ever since television be- 
came the most pervasive home medium we have 
heard warnings that candidates would be pack- 
aged and sold like soap, beer, or Edsels. This past 
fall affluent politicians and parties splurged, buy- 
ing up $50 million or $75 million or who knows 
how much in TV time, much of it in spot an- 
nouncements as direct, as hard-hitting, as repeti- 
tive and sometimes as conscienceless as the most 
hard-sell product commercial. 

We saw an Illinois candidate, shown in owl- 
eyed closeup, accused of being a liberal or worse. 
We saw somebody—by implication an Indiana 
candidate—hand a rifle to a Vietcong. We saw a 
California candidate towing his bedraggled family 
up beaches that once were a Kennedy trademark. 
Moreover, we saw many such items in the middle 
of TV news programs because, as a Texas master- 
mind explained, “There’s a definite advantage to 
us in the confusion factor between news and our 
film.” 

Many perpetrators of the most blatant spot an- 
nouncements lost. Nearly all the members of that 
new elite of media political strategists had their 
records blemished. Superficially, we could take ref- 
uge in the reassurance that the good sense of the 
American electorate can see through falsity on the 
TV screen. But such conclusions do not necessarily 
follow. If we saw revulsion against some spots, it 
may have been owing less to what they said than 
to their imperfect execution. Do we dare think that 
what we saw was more than primitive experiment 
with a whole range of techniques, from a kind of 
pseudo-realism to inflammatory symbolism? 

Instinctively, journalists tend to recoil from 
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these possibilities. Committed to rationality in 
politics, they resist its propagandistic forms. The 
proposal by Frank Reynolds of ABC-TV to ban 
political spots gained wide, favorable notice. (In 
fact, WGN-TV in Chicago already had such a pol- 
icy.) Likewise a proposal by Nicholas Johnson of 
the Federal Communications Commission to for- 
bid candidates to use less than five minutes on the 
air at one time, and to follow any propaganda 
plug with exposure of the candidate in an uncon- 
trolled news setting. 

Aside from the incongruity of forcing a politi- 
cian to use more air time than he had wanted, 
such proposals imply something new in regulation. 
Until now the Equal Time and Fairness provi- 
sions have imposed a responsibility, sometimes 
evaded, to open and broaden public discussion. 
Abolition of even such a seemingly odious form 
of discourse would narrow such discussion. 

Are not greater opportunities available in ex- 
pansion of the forms of broadcast debate? Nicho- 
las Johnson has proposed that candidates receive 
equally apportioned free air time, thus countering 
somewhat the impact of money. There may be a 
useful precedent in the FCC’s order that broad- 
casters supply time for responses to another kind 
of paid announcement, the cigaret commercial. 
Should not paid political advertising qualify as 
squarely under requirements of the Fairness Doc- 
trine? This might have the effect not only of con- 
trolling excesses but in the long run turning poli- 
ticians to more solid forms of debate. 


Covering the ‘smears’ 


Not only the form, but the content of advertis- 
ing was called into question in the 1970 campaign. 
“In a way,” as James Reston put it, “the real is- 
sue . . . [was] not the candidates, but the tactics.” 
When certain politicians see advantage in going 
on a rampage, how should journalism respond? 
An example of what not to do occurred in Ohio. 
When a radio station linked Howard Metzen- 
baum, the Democratic Senatorial candidate, to an 





organization that had appeared on a Justice De- 
partment list in 1947, the Columbus Evening Dis- 
patch printed a headline, CANDIDATE LINKED TO 
RED FRONT. Metzenbaum’s opponent was relieved 
of any distasteful necessity to exploit the issue. 
The newspaper did his dirty work. 

A more difficult choice faced some sixty news- 
papers shortly before the election. A previously 
unknown group called the Committee for a Re- 
sponsible Congress (later revealed to have been 
inspired from the White House) tried to place ad- 
vertisements that were the printed equivalent of 
the crudest TV spots. The following, for example, 
appeared in the Chicago Sun-Times Oct. 30: 


WHAT KIND 
OF MAN IS 
ADLAI 
STEVENSON? 


COMRETTER FOR 4 REEPOREER.E COMGREEE, Cart| Geyer, Teme Mert Autied 1 cou Se 


Several conscientious papers—among them the 
Riverside, Calif., Press-Enterprise and the Wash- 
ington Evening Star—rejected the ad, either on the 
technical ground that the advertiser did not list a 
proper address or the more substantive objection 
that the material was false or misleading. The 
Washington Post, for one, did not reject the ad. 
But simultaneous with it the paper ran a long 
editorial attempting to discredit the ad. Two days 
later, after receiving complaints from readers, the 
Post discussed the issue in one of its informative 
FYI editorials. After acknowledging that the ad— 
directed in this instance at Senator Tydings—had 
contained “‘nasty innuendoes” and “false and non- 
sensical” charges, the paper turned to the ques- 
tion of how it could have printed such material: 


We would turn the question around: instead of 
asking how could we print it, the issue as we see 
it, is how could we not print it, so long as it did 
not appear to us to be libelous, or to otherwise 
violate the law, or to be in bad taste. . . . It was 
our view that the character and content of the 
ad was not different, in any material way, from 
the character and content of a lot of what has 
been said by very high officeholders in the cur- 
rent campaign. ... We have printed material 
fully as questionable, in terms of fairness and ac- 
curacy, extracts of speeches by, let’s say, the Vice 
President. And we have done so because we be- 
lieve in the greatest possible freedom of expres 
sion, within the limits imposed by law and good 
taste; those limits, as you know, are broad, and 
have gotten broader with respect to what can be 
said about men in public life. . . . 

But surely this does not apply to ads, you may 
well argue . . . and our answer is, why not? ... 
it does not seem to us, just because a privilege is 
paid for, that the principle is any different or that 
the same standards regarding freedom of expres- 
sion should not apply. 


Carl Shipley, Republican national committee- 
man from the District of Columbia and chief 
signer of the ads, made a further point in a post- 
election letter to the New York Times: that the 
ads were protected under the doctrine of the 
Times libel case, which centered on efforts of South- 
ern Officials to punish the Times for a political ad- 
vertisement containing inaccuracies. Saying that 
the ad is legally protected is not the same, of 
course, as saying that a newspaper must accept it. 
But as in the case of TV spots, the positive re- 
sponse ought to govern. Indeed, many papers that 
ran the ad expanded the debate by displaying 
prominently responses of candidates attacked. 


Don’t just lie there 


The idea of open access for political debate does 
not imply a passive role for news organizations. 
Even while they record or accept material that they 
deem false or scurrilous, they retain their obliga- 
tion to place the material in a factual context. 
This was well exemplified in the reporting that 
traced the Shipley ads to the White House. 

During the campaign this principle was vio- 
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lated in an Oct. 15 New York Times story that in 
effect reprinted a House Internal Security Com- 
mittee handout—a list of sixty-five “radicals” who 
had lectured on college campuses, as well as their 
purported political affiliations. The story showed 
no evidence of attempts to contact those named to 
check the list’s accuracy. It was simply old, bot- 
tled-in-bond HUAC. A few of those listed com- 
plained to the Times and got brief, grudging ac- 
knowledgments of their complaints in print. 

On its editorial page, the Times attacked the 
list as “an absurd melange of committee fantasies,” 
but it failed to explain why the paper had printed 
it raw. It admitted only that the question of pub- 
lication was “highly debatable” and said the com- 
mittee could probably bypass the press, anyway. 
It would appear that there are two debatable 
points: the printing of the list—although a court 
later enjoined its official publication—and the 
manner of printing it, with the paper failing to 
invest enough energy to assure fairness or accu- 
racy. lf the Times proves insensitive to the unwrit- 
ten fairness doctrine of newspapers, who is going 
to be alert to it? 


CATV: coverage now 


In New York City, a Mayor’s Advisory Task Force 
on CATV and Telecommunications recommended 
creation of a special office to develop cable TV 
standards, and a restriction on franchises to ten 
years or less. No special office has yet been set up, 
and last summer the city awarded two CATV 
franchises in Manhattan for twenty years. 

In Chicago, a City Council Subcommittee on 
cable TV is working behind closed doors and, the 
magazine Chicagoland lamented in November, 
“has denied citizens the right to examine public 
documents” on franchise proposals. Thus, warns 
a local group called the Better Broadcasting Coun- 
cil, though “Chicago may be the first major city 
in the world to authorize citywide installation of 
cable TV” Chicagoans have been allowed no stake 
in formulating “a multimillion-dollar cable TV 
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operation which [they] will be asked to pay for.” 

Equally fateful decisions about CATV are being 
made in other communities, large and small. 
Meanwhile, the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, lacking a national policy for the field be- 
cause of earlier foot-dragging, in December took 
under advisement recommendations of the Ford 
Foundation, the Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting, and other groups; and a_ blue-ribbon 
Commission on Cable Television, established last 
summer with a grant from the Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation, is months away from reporting. 

As pointed out in this space last summer, the 
foundations of the “wired nation”—a technologi- 
cal development of historic moment—now are 
being laid. The stakes are enormous—not only 
control of delivery of TV signals but also facsimile 
reproduction (including newspapers, books, and 
mail), banking and other marketing functions, 
computer research, possibly even election ballot- 
ing. Time, Inc., among other corporate giants, al- 
ready is moving out of over-the-air broadcasting 
into CATV. 

This priceless resource must not be dissipated 
through the “tyranny of small decisions.” As the 
Ford Foundation urged in a brief to the FCC, 
that body—and local governments—should guard 
against “premature franchising”; provide a “mean- 
ingful renewal procedure’; insure a “healthy mix” 
between nonprofit and commercial CATV oper- 
ators; and require that a percentage of gross 
revenues be earmarked for community program- 
ming. There has been too little coverage of these 
issues thus far—and too little editorial leadership 
in dramatizing the stakes and alerting opinion 
leaders and citizen groups to act. 


Postscript on subpoenas 


Journalists seeking to maintain independence from 
law enforcement agencies have made two signal 
gains since our last report here. The most impor- 
tant was a Nov. 17 decision by the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the Ninth Circuit, upholding the re- 





fusal of New York Times reporter Earl Caldwell 
to give testimony to a grand jury concerning the 
Black Panthers. The court showed a firm grasp of 
the issue that recently has troubled reporters: 


Where it has been shown that the public’s First 
Amendment right to be informed would be jeop- 
ardized by requiring a journalist to submit to 
secret grand jury interrogation, the Government 
must respond by demonstrating a compelling need 
for the witness’s presence before judicial process 
properly can issue to require attendance. . . . To 
convert newsgatherers into Department of Justice 
investigators is to invade the autonomy of the press 
by imposing a governmental function upon them. 


In a second advance, a guarantee of financial 
support for newsmen jeopardized by subpoenas 
was written into the new contract of the Newspa- 
per Guild unit at the Times. A memorandum of 
agreement accompanying the contract explained: 


The Times, believing that a free press best 
gathers news without external pressures, and the 
Guild, believing that a news employee should be 
responsible in his work only to his conscience and 
to his employer, agree that protection of a news 
employee’s security is of prime importance to his 
work, 


The agreement binds management to pay not 
only legal expenses, but fines resulting from re- 
fusal to disclose sources, and salary during any im- 
prisonment which might result. 


Groundbreaker 


The Banks and the Poor, National Educational 
Television’s October documentary, not only tack- 
led a subject bound to send tremors through es- 
tablishment-oriented ETV stations but did so with 
high originality. In Life, John Leonard paid trib- 
ute to the way the program “dramatized the in- 
visible’ with the use of film, music, and words 
that combined to paint “a pointillist picture of 
indifference and hypocrisy.” 

Beforehand, the Public Broadcasting Service— 
the national distributing agency established with 


government funds—warned affiliates that the pro- 
gram might cause protests—a step, Jack Gould ob- 
served, ‘‘not likely to put more spine in timid sta- 
tions.” Responsible stations, he added, would not 
drop the program, but would offer local banking 
interests the chance to reply. The Richmond, Va., 
station followed this advice in a curious way—it 
allowed an official of a banking association to pre- 
view the program; when he said that he could not 
answer it, the station canceled the broadcast. 


Censoring ‘Scanlan’s’ 


In the last issue this department deplored the sen- 
sationalism and self-righteousness of Scanlan’s, the 
new “muckraking monthly.” Now it deplores even 
more what since has happened to Scanlan’s. For 
weeks its November issue could not be published 
because members of Local 1, Amalgamated Lithog- 
raphers of America, objected to the contents; there- 
after printers all across the country declined the 
job. Finally publication was arranged in Canada, 
and through Simon & Schuster as a paperback, 
Guerilla War in the United States. The matter was 
well summarized in a letter to subscribers in which 
a printer, Benjamin Franklin, was aptly quoted 
to the effect that if printers printed only what 
they approved, “the world would afterward have 
nothing to read but what happened to be the opin- 
ion of printers,” 


Farewells 


To Seattle, the lively local magazine founded by 
King Broadcasting, closed after six years and losses 
of more than half a million dollars. Its circulation 
reached 30,000 but the advertising remained mini- 
mal. Seattle may have to wait a long time for a 
successor. 

To the York, Pa., Gazette and Daily, run for 
fifty-five years by Jess Gitt. Here was a provincial 
paper that dared challenge the conventions of lo- 
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cal and national boosterism, making almost a fet- 
ish of unconventionality. Eventually the paper 
paid a price in circulation and advertising, and 
Gitt sold it when his attempt to cut pay led to a 
walkout. A successor, the York Daily Record, is be- 
ing published, but the name of the Gazette and 
Daily was retired with Gitt—as his son explained, 
like “the number of a star baseball player.” 

To Hard Times, a Washington-based muckrak- 
ing newsletter that always had more style than 
money. It merged with Ramparts magazine. 

To Gene Cervi, who died Dec. 15. He made his 
Denver business weekly, Cervi’s Journal, into a 
crusader against media monopoly and a puncturer 
of the pretensions of the Denver newspapers. 


Darts and laurels 


Laurel: To Gladwin Hill and the national news 
staff of the New York Times for their survey [Dec. 
7] revealing that air and water pollution boards in 
thirty-five states include representatives of pollut- 
ing organizations—notably major American in- 
dustries. 


Dart: To the Charlottesville, Va., Daily Prog- 
ress, for attacking in print the integrity of a Nor- 
folk Virginian-Pilot reporter, Don Hill, who had 
come to Charlottesville and uncovered a story on 
the exploitation of quarry workers—a story that 
the Daily Progress might well have sought out. 


Laurel: To a new weekly, the Albuquerque 
Hard Times, for its engaging column of press criti- 
cism, “Those Other Media.” 


Dart: To ABC-TV, for its dubious ruling that 
a University of Buffalo band halftime show was 


Handy hints 

—Fifth District U.S. Coast Guard Monthly 
Bulletin, November, 1970, reprinted from 
Eighth District Coast Guard District 
Information Bulletin. 


A perusal 
gleanin 
outset, 


boat. 
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of 


a 


political but that ceremonies at the Army-Navy 


game for participants in a raid on North Vietnam 
were not. 


Laurel: To the Columbia Daily Spectator, an 
undergraduate paper at the university, for fighting 
an Internal Revenue Service ruling that would 
deprive the paper of its tax-exempt status unless 
it agreed not to endorse candidates. The rights of 
student papers long have needed clarification. 


Dart: To the two Denver daily newspapers for 
continuing their enthusiastic puffery for local busi- 
nesses—notably, the Denver Post’s continued as- 
sistance to Gerri Von Frellick, a shopping-center 
entrepreneur who figured in the swap of advertis- 
ing for news space [see PASSING COMMENT, Summer, 
1965]. And thanks to the new Colorado journalism 
review, The Unsatisfied Man, for details. 


Laurel: To employees of the Associated Press 
who have undertaken the newest journalism re- 
view, the AP Review. The early issues are flawed 
but informative, especially in such features as a 
detailed recounting of deletion of Peter Arnett’s 
description of American looting in Cambodia. 


Dart: To the National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters, for first authorizing, then kill- 
ing a committee to defend the freedom of educa- 
tional broadcasters. Does the action mean that the 
NAEB believes no such threats exist? 


And a purple laurel: To Richard Starnes for 
charging that opposition to admission of women 
to the National Press Club of Washington had 
made the club “a sepulchral deadfall fit only for 
troglodyte special pleaders with hobnail livers and 
ethical infrastructures that would cause a wave of 
revulsion in a Scranton parlor house.” 


number of shipboard small boat incidents has resulted in the 

f a collection of handy hints for small boat handling. 
it should be observed that 
board a ship because, taking al! things into consideration, it's a small 


At the 


a small boat is called a small boat on 





JULES WITCOVER 


Vietnam: what lessons? 


Where Washington reporting failed 


The Vietnam War now is the longest in American history. In 
this century only World War II has caused more U.S. casualties. 
The tonnage of bombs dropped in Vietnam exceeds that in 
Europe in World War II. Costs have mounted into the scores of 
billions of dollars. How well have the U.S. news media de- 
scribed and explained the war? What lessons should the media 
have learned? A special section on the subject begins below. 


@ On March 10, 1964, Sen, Ernest Gruening, 
Democrat of Alaska, walked onto the floor of the 
Senate and delivered the first speech in that im- 
portant forum advocating an American withdrawal 
from Vietnam. The next morning Gruening, a for- 
mer newspaperman, picked up the New York 
Times and the Washington Post, looking for sto- 
ries about his historic speech. He could not find 
them. He thumbed through the entire issue of 
the Times and then the Post and found not a 
single reference. Had he been able to repeat the 
exercise with most if not all other newspapers in 


Jules Witcover, of the Los Angeles Times Washington 
bureau, writes regularly for the Review. 


the country that day, the search would have been 
just as futile. 

This single incident tells much about the per- 
formance of the Washington press corps in cover- 
ing the Vietnam war. It represents not simply the 
misreading of the significance of a single event; 
more critically, it pinpoints the breakdown of a 
cardinal principle of newsgathering, especially 
early in the war: pursuit of all points of view. 

While the Washington press corps in those years 
diligently reported what the Government said 
about Vietnam, and questioned the inconsistencies 
as they arose, too few sought out opposing view- 
points and expertise until very late, when events 
and the prominence of the Vietnam dissent no 
longer could be ignored. Gruening and other early 
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dissenters from official policy in and out of the 
Senate attest that they found very few attentive 
ears among Washington reporters in the early 
1960s. Only in 1966, when the dissent surfaced in 
force within the Establishment with televised hear- 
ings of the prestigious Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, did the voices of opposition really en- 
ter the mainstream of Washington reportage. Anti- 
war demonstrations had been covered, to be sure, 
but the policy arguments behind them had been 
given short shrift by most. 

In coverage of the war, the press corps’ job nar- 
rowed down to three basic tasks—reporting what 
the Government said, finding out whether it was 
true, and assessing whether the policy enunciated 
worked. The group did a highly professional job 
on the first task. But it fell down on the second 
and third, and there is strong evidence the reason 
is that too many reporters sought the answers in 
all three categories from the same basic source— 
the Government. The 1966 hearings, which brought 
the Johnson Administration into open defense of 
its Vietnam policy before a respectable forum, en- 
abled the press to do a better job than before. But 
responsible dissent existed well before those hear- 
ings [see page 28]. One can only speculate how the 
course of the war might have been affected had 
more members of the Washington news commu- 
nity relied less on their government and more on 
its responsible critics in appraising the veracity 
and effectiveness of government policy. 

Admittedly, these observations are made with 
benefit of hindsight. In any appraisal of how Wash- 
ington’s press corps has covered a war halfway 
around the globe, it must be acknowledged that 
newsmen in the capital have labored under severe 
handicaps. Not the least is their sheer distance 
from the war. For most, the textbook axiom of “‘go 
to the source” could not be applied, so it was ex- 
tremely difficult to make an independent evalu- 
ation. In addition, Washington in the early 1960s 
was more concerned with Laos than with Vietnam. 

According to Lloyd Norman of Newsweek, who 
has covered the Pentagon since 1946, efforts in 
those days to get information about Vietnam were 
turned aside with the observation that “the war is 
being fought out there” and that was where the 
news media would have to go to find out about it. 
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It was not bad advice, then or later, and Norman 
and other Pentagon correspondents followed it as 
time, the pressures of other duties, and the budgets 
and wisdom of home offices permitted. But on-the- 
scene coverage was a luxury that most Washing- 
ton-based newsmen did not have. They had to 
take what they could get from their government 
and try to make sense out of it. 

Referring inquisitive reporters to Saigon, of 
course, could not stand for long as a Pentagon 
policy, particularly as the war dragged on and 
grew larger. Nor was it, the Kennedy and Johnson 
Administrations found out, prudent to encourage 
probing. Reporters who went to Vietnam—such 
as Malcolm Browne of Associated Press, David 
Halberstam of the New York Times, and Charles 
Mohr of Time—sought out other points of view, 
checked them against their own observations, and 
began to write stories casting serious doubts on 
the effectiveness and wisdom of American policy. 
These stories in turn raised eyebrows within the 
Washington news community and spawned more 
probing questions at the Pentagon. 

As early as 1962, regular briefings on Vietnam 
were given to Pentagon reporters. But they were 
extremely sterile, at first focusing largely on the 


“Skepticism came slowly 
and disbelief 
even more so...” 


counterinsurgency concept that flourished under 
President Kennedy and, increasingly under his 
Secretary of Defense, Robert $. McNamara, on the 
“quantification” of the war. Guerrilla warfare was 
new to the American military, to McNamara’s 
Pentagon, to the news media, and to the American 
public. As pressures mounted to report progress 
in a war in which the normal yardstick of land 
taken did not apply, new yardsticks had to be 
found. The result was a statistical avalanche from 





a constantly augmented Pentagon propaganda ma- 
chine—body counts, weapons captured, kill ratios, 
defection rates. A whole new vocabulary was cre- 
ated and conveyed to the press to assess. Report- 
ers in Vietnam could gauge the progress of the 
war with their eyes and ears; reporters in Wash- 
ington could not, so they tried to cull meaning 
from the statistics and the new language. 

Complicating the task was this overriding fact: 
the men in government who parceled out the data 
believed it was significant. Their own self-delu- 
sion, later approaching self-deception and then in 
some cases rank deception, led the purveyors of 
this data to press it with the zeal and conviction 
of the True Believer. And as the war became 
broader than simply a Pentagon affair, True Be- 
lievers at the White House and the State Depart- 
ment joined in. “We were largely at the mercy of 
the Administration then,” Peter Lisagor, Washing- 
ton bureau chief of the Chicago Daily News, re- 
calls. ““We had no touchstones on the war. And we 
were less skeptical on the war than we were on 
other things. There was a tendency to believe more 
because they were supposed to have the facts and 
you didn’t, and we were more inclined to accepting 
an official’s word on something as cosmic as a war. 
After all, we don’t consider our government a for- 
eign power just yet.” 

Beyond that was the fact that the Washington 
press corps, like the officialdom it reported on, 
was comprised largely of men and women in whose 
lives and political thinking the Cold War had been 
a reality. To many of them it was continuing, even 
if in a more relaxed, sophisticated mode. Even 
those occasional early-day Vietnam war critics like 
Bernard Fall, living in Washington, argued more 
with the strategy being used than the political ob- 
jectives sought. Consequently, the focus remained 
largely on military aspects, to exclusion of the 


broader—and, ultimately, more critical—questions. 


Norman recalls how he and other Pentagon re- 
porters in the early Sixties went to Fort Bragg, 
N. C., to witness the training of the heralded 
Green Berets, reporting on the concept as a mili- 
tary technique but seldom questioning it in the 
broader political context. “It looked pretty good,” 
Norman says. “Those little guys in black pajamas 
didn’t look like much, and these big guys in Green 


Berets were going to help the Vietnamese lick 
them.” As a Pentagon correspondent at the time, 
I remember going to Fort Bragg myself, walking 
through a mock “Vietcong Village,” and suddenly 
being confronted by riflemen in black pajamas 
and conical straw hats who popped out of pine- 
covered hiding places in the North Carolina woods 
to “ambush” the visitor. Surely with training un- 
der such realistic conditions, the Green Berets 
would then be able to go to Vietnam and show the 
South Vietnamese how to win. 

All this time, as the doubts of young American 
reporters in Vietnam were trickling home in their 
dispatches, older news hands at the Pentagon were 
likely to dismiss them as the product of the inex- 
perienced. Pentagon officials constantly sniped at 
the Saigon press corps, accusing it of covering the 
war from the bar atop the Caravelle Hotel and of 
listening too much to dissident, self-seeking South 
Vietnamese politicians. Still, the reports from 
Saigon were having impact, to the point where 
Arthur Sylvester, then Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Public Affairs, initiated “Operation Can- 
dor” in 1964-65. U.S.-based reporters were dis- 
patched to Vietnam, at government expense, for 
two-week tours during which they could see for 
themselves what was going on. The Pentagon 
hoped they would counter in their reporting the 
“erroneous” accounts coming from Saigon regulars. 

As is usually the case with such government- 
sponsored endeavors, the candor was more appar- 
ent than real. I went to South Vietnam under the 
program in March, 1965, and on arrival found my- 
self subjected to a stifling round of official briefings 
parroting the government verities of the moment. 
Great claims for pacification were made, and spe- 
cial side trips arranged to recently pacified villages 
and hamlets. On these carefully selected trips it 
was possible to find American military men who 
persuasively challenged the claims of progress, and 
trips of the visiting reporters’ own choice yielded 
more grounds for doubt. But a few weeks were not 
enough for a really solid reading by a reporter 
who knew neither the language nor the politics of 
the country. As a result, much of what was written 
out of “Operation Candor’’ served the Govern- 
ment’s intended purpose of providing a counter 
to the pessimism of the Saigon press corps. Beyond 
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that, it returned to Washington scores of reporters 
who now knew enough about the Vietnam war to 
sound authoritative, but who in most cases weren't. 

Still, even in a short tour in Vietnam the trained 
reporter could recognize elements of a very mixed 
and uncertain bag. In that sense “Operation Can- 
dor” boomeranged, for it nurtured a skepticism 
that, in the middle Sixties, was increasingly ap- 
plied to official claims about the war. For one 
thing, the official deception that American mili- 
tary men in Vietnam were functioning merely as 
“advisers” in ground combat and as “instructors” 
in air missions—a deception already pierced by 
the Saigon press corps—was further unmasked. 
Also, the visiting newsmen got a crash education 
in the fine military art of semantic obfuscation. 
Lisagor recalls an officer's coming in from a mis- 
sion in which his unit had been chewed up, and 
hearing an official spokesman in Saigon describe 
it to the visiting press as a “meeting engagement.” 
To which the officer blurted: “Meeting engage- 
ment? We were ambushed.” Says Lisagor: “A 
whole language was created to minimize that we 
were in a war, and that we didn’t know how to 
fight it.” 

But it must be remembered that only a rela- 
tively few in the Washington press corps ever got 
to Vietnam, even for this brief, government-spon- 
sored stint. And outside the Pentagon news corps, 
the Washington correspondent who went to Viet- 
nam was rare indeed. Almost as rare, too, was the 
Washington reporter who really sought out alter- 
native sources available to him—the obscure his- 
tories of Indochina that lent perspective and un- 
derstanding; the less obscure writings of the French 
experience by Fall, Jean Lacouture, and others; 
the small and generally suspect peace movement. 

One of the few non-Pentagon reporters who 
very early took on the Vietnam war as a beat was 
Richard Dudman, now Washington bureau chief 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. His capture and de- 


tention in Cambodia last year occurred during his 
eighth reportorial tour in Southeast Asia since 
1960, and in Washington he mined not only Pen- 
tagon sources but Vietnam experts at the State De- 
partment, the White House, on Capitol Hill, and 
in the academic and nongovernmental antiwar 
communities. The mix of viewpoints he thus culled 
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produced both insight and skepticism and equipped 
him better than most to assess official claims. He 
recalls, for instance, when he was exploring claims 
of success for the Chieu Hoi or “open arms” pro- 
gram toward Vietcong defectors. When he asked 
an aide to Walt W. Rostow, President Johnson’s 
chief national security adviser, what happened to 
the defectors after they were clothed and fed, the 
aide replied: ‘““We don’t know. We think some of 
them go back. They regard it as a V.C. R&R pro- 
gram.” 

But skepticism came slowly and disbelief even 
more so to the bulk of the Washington press 
corps. When the Government reported in August, 
1964, that two American destroyers had been at- 
tacked in the Gulf of Tonkin, and President John- 
son used the report to obtain a sweeping authori- 
zation to respond as he saw fit, there was no sus- 
tained effort by the daily press in Washington to 
ferret out its veracity [see page 21]. 

Similarly, the scope and intent of the major 
American buildup in Vietnam in the spring and 
summer of 1965 were inadequately probed and 
analyzed from Washington. Although the Penta- 
gon reported the increases in troop commitments 
and Pentagon reporters dutifully chronicled them, 
President Johnson was able to gear up for a mas- 
sive American takeover of the war without the 
American public’s really grasping that harsh fact. 
The bombing against North Vietnam as a response 
to the Pleiku and Quinhon attacks of February, 
1965, was presented at first as a simple tit-for-tat, 
then prolonged into a full-blown air offensive— 
always with the Administration denying there 
had been any “escalation.” At first Marines were 
sent to Danang to protect Hawk missile sites, then 
more to protect the protecting Marines, and so on. 
Reporters in Washington asked the right ques- 
tions, but by and large were worn down by the 
frustrations of coping with the constantly aug- 
mented information-propaganda bureaucracy, and 
were misled by explanations at the highest levels. 
Again a serious problem was that the ranking off- 
cialdom believed—or persuaded themselves they 
believed—what they told reporters. 

The President and others played the background 
game deftly in this regard; except in the earliest 
stages, and with a few exceptions, they were care- 





ful to avoid extravagant claims on the record. But 
in backgrounders they produced secret reports, 
charts, and the most elaborate rationalizations for 
optimism. In the spring of 1965, it now is clear, 
Mr. Johnson thought he could accomplish the 
buildup under the table, polish off the war with- 
out upsetting his ambitious domestic program or 
public opinion, and come out of the whole busi- 
ness as a mastermind. It was self-delusion, but it 
was policy, and an element in achieving its success 
was deception of the public and the news media. 
And partly because the bulk of the Washington 


“Yet with many the 
habit of Establishment 
reporting remains. . .” 


press corps still was listening primarily to one 
source—the Government—the deception worked. 

The policy, however, did not work, and in- 
creasingly both the media and the public at home 
realized that they had been had. For many Wash- 
ington reporters, the unrelated Dominican Repub- 
lic intervention in the spring of 1965 helped pierce 
the smog. So blatant and transparent were the 
manufactured justifications for dispatch of Ameri- 
can troops to save the favored military government 
there that the skepticism and even cynicism thus 
nurtured spread to all aspects of Johnson policy. 
And as the credibility of the Government shrank, 
the voices of those who had been casting doubt on 
it grew in numbers and volume. The teach-ins of 
the spring of 1965 spotlighted many of these 
voices, and when the Administration sent spokes- 
men to do oratorical battle with some of them, 
many in the media began to plug into these alter- 
native sources of expertise. Previously, the Admin- 
istration’s defense usually had been wrapped in 
the anonymity and ambiguity of the Washington 
backgrounder; now it was on the firing line, and 
the media were freed of the restrictions imposed 
in those earlier, cozy sessions. 


At the same time, the American peace move- 


ment, locked into a circular dialogue with itself 
through the Fifties and early Sixties when its pri- 
mary focus was nuclear disarmament, was develop- 
ing a newer, more credible face. Almost imper- 
ceptibly, the war had changed it into a remarkably 
broad-based, outreaching proiest of middle-class 
Americans who wanted answers. As on the cam- 
pus, the origins of the war were researched in 
great depth by the more serious antiwar groups 
such as SANE and Women’s Strike for Peace. Al- 
though they propagandized, as did the Govern- 
ment, they also provided materials, ideas, and in- 
dividuals from which the questing reporter could 
seek clues and answers to what was going on. 
Through these new sources or independently, 
some reporters like Joseph Kraft developed con- 
tacts—if they could go abroad—with North Viet- 
namese and National Liberation Front diplomats, 
and—if they could not—with dissident South Viet- 
namese who occasionally were brought to Wash- 
ington. From them, reporters had the opportunity 
to sift fact from propaganda and gain new insights. 

Most of Washington’s press corps, however, con- 
tinued to ignore these alternative sources of in- 
formation. In the fall of 1965 a series of militant 
antiwar acts, including the burning of draft cards 
and lying down in front of troop trains on the 
West Coast, hardened public attitudes against the 
protest. Sanford Gottlieb, Washington political 
action director for SANE and one of the more 
moderate voices in the peace movement, recalls 
that when he held a press conference in Novem- 
ber, 1965, to announce the first broad-based anti- 
war march on Washington, “the hostility was so 
thick you could cut it.” Even when the November 
march took place peaceably—and conventionally 
dressed middle-class participants far outnumbered 
the crazies—that hostility continued among most 
of the Washington press. “Like most Americans,” 
Gottlieb says, “they wanted to believe their coun- 
try. They were skeptical in favor of the status 
quo.” Only with the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee hearings in 1966 did this media hos- 
tility begin to disso! ve. 

For all thai, the Washington news community 
continued to see the protest in very narrow terms. 
“It was covered almost as a police prcblem by 
most people,” Dudman says. Reporters focused on 
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the numbers game of whether 50,000 or 100,000 at- 
tended a demonstration and on how many security 
forces were mustered to make how many arrests, 
often overlooking important voices and viewpoints 
the protest was bringing to the debate over U. S. 
military and political policy in Vietnam. 

In early 1968 a series of military and political 
events occurred that probably did more than any- 
thing else to open up the Washington bureaucracy 
to the press corps. In the last days of January, 
1968, the unexpectedly massive Tet Offensive shat- 
tered most remaining illusions in official Washing- 
ton. To be sure, the President and others in his 
Administration sought to put the best face on 
things. But it was too late; the fallacies in Ad- 
ministration thinking about the war were open 
wounds. Voices of doubt and dissent—muted up 
to now if they had existed at all—began to be 
heard in inner councils of government. They cul- 
minated finally in the internal debate that led to 
President Johnson’s decision against sending more 
troops to Vietnam, and in favor of limiting U. S. 
bombing and starting peace talks. The govern- 
ment that for so many years had spoken with one 
voice on the war now fragmented into several, and 
the press corps was able to record a number of 
them. The Washington Post, Newsweek, and par- 
ticularly the New York Times reconstructed that 
debate in impressive enterprise journalism. 

When a new Administration took power in 
1969, the press corps, which during the campaign 
had not pressed Richard Nixon to say what he 
would do about the war, did not press him par- 
ticularly hard to say what he was doing as Presi- 
dent. When he finally did unfurl his Vietnamiza- 
tion plan, once again it was difficult for reporters 
based in Washington—though more skeptical 
about all aspects of the war—to assess its work- 
ability. As the President began to withdraw Ameri- 
can troops, and U. S. casualties dropped, the press 
corps monitored the trend—and focused on other 
stories. A general assumption set in that the worst 
was over; Vietnam for many reporters in Wash- 
ington had become a tiresome story. This attitude 
may account in some measure for what happened 


in the fall of 1969, when freelance reporter Sey- 


mour Hersh stole the most explosive story of the 
war—the detention of an American officer on 
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charges of mass murder at Mylai—from under 
the noses of the Washington press corps. A brief 
wire account of Lt. William L. Calley’s detention 
had been buried in major papers, and letters from 
a returned veteran about the incident went to key 
Capitol Hill offices. But until Hersh got wind of 
the story and developed it, Mylai was a tree 
felled in a deserted forest. Many reporters and 
their editors, reluctant to pursue the story, re- 
mained “‘skeptical in favor of the status quo.” 

In the year since the Mylai disclosures, Wash- 
ington newsmen have delved into a number of 
events—the Cambodian invasion that threatened 
President Nixon’s credibility and revived campus 
dissent; Vice President Agnew’s broadsides against 
protesters and the Nixon-Agnew off-year election 
effort to purge Senate doves; the Sontay raid to 
rescue American prisoners of war; and the tempo- 
rary resumption of bombing of the North. Severe 
doubts about the eventual success of ““Vietnamiza- 
tion” also are being examined. Now, as six or 
eight years ago, it is difficult for a reporter half a 
world away from a war to cover it. But at least 
there are few illusions left, and reporters do use 
other touchstones evaluating for official claims. 

Yet, with many, the ingrained habit of Estab- 
lishment reporting remains. For three days in late 
November, forty American veterans of Vietnam 
met at a downtown Washington hotel and, in 
“hearings” to focus attention on the effect of Viet- 
nam on the American conscience, told of atrocities 
they saw or took part in. None of the narratives 
approached the dimensions of Mylai, but they 
suggested a pervasive breakdown of accepted stand- 
ards of civilized conduct. Whether or not the vet- 
erans’ stories were true, there is little doubt that, 
had the same testimony been given on Capitol 
Hill before a bonafide committee of Congress, it 
would have received massive coverage. As it was, 
only a handful of reporters and a few TV crews 
covered the event the first day, and by the third 
day only three or four Washington correspondents 
were present. Like most things concerning Viet- 
nam now, it was “old stuff,” and it was off center- 
stage besides. Other things were happening—as 
they were a year ago when Mylai broke, and six 
years ago, when Senator Gruening made the speech 
that nobody printed. 





Vietnam: what lessons? 


“It was not our war to win or lose, but... to understand and explain... . 
The mistakes we journalists made in 1964 and 1965 almost outran those of the statesmen.” 


TV at the turning point 


FRED W. FRIENDLY 


@ Asa wise old physician, an eminent teacher of 
clinical surgery, awaited a desperate effort to re- 
pair his ruptured aorta, he whispered to me, “I 
just don’t want them to save the organ and kill 
the man.” The analogy is relevant to the Vietnam 
operation, particularly in the summers of 1964 
and 1965 when, based on faulty X-rays and a 
naive diagnosis, the United States attempted to 
save an organ—a government—by radical surgery 
which destroyed the patient. It is imprecise to say 
that the patient perished on the operating table, 
but the reality is that for all the transfusions and 
desperate transplants Vietnam as a sociological 
community never really regained consciousness. In 
South Vietnam, the trauma of war has so ruptured 
the human fabric that what is left may hardly be 
worth saving. 

The failure to understand this tragic reality 
and the battery of brutal facts that exploded the 
State Department’s simplistic theories about Viet- 
nam cannot be blamed on the U.S. Government 
alone. The news media, and particularly broad- 
cast journalism, which owned “first rights” on 
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this violent little war, must share that responsi- 
bility. It was not our war to win or lose, but it was 
our war to understand and to explain. I refer 
specifically to 1964 and 1965 when, as an Under- 
secretary of State later testified, escalation at the 
time of the Tonkin Gulf resolution amounted to 
the functional equivalent of a declaration of war, 
and when Danang and Cam Ne signaled the in- 
tensification and brutalization of the American 
effort. It was a time when the military’s failure to 
understand the complexities of the Asian main- 
land and mind—‘We don’t know beans about 
what Hanoi is thinking,” one Pentagon official 
said—caused an entire administration to flirt with 
deception. All of Walter Lippmann’s Seven 
Deadly Sins of Public Opinion—hatred, intoler- 
ance, suspicion, bigotry, secrecy, fear, and lying— 
were marshalled to obscure a series of decisions 
which could be justified only by further drastic 
acts of war. 

Those of us who were in key editorial posts at 
the time can blame it all on the President, or his 
advisers—Robert McNamara, Dean Rusk, Mc- 
George Bundy, Maxwell Taylor—but we cannot 
forever paint over the stain left by our own ineffec- 
tiveness. With few exceptions, “the world outside 
and the pictures in our heads,” as far as Vietnam 
was concerned, were not appreciably different from 
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those of the Administration. The broadcast jour- 
nalist went into Vietnam the same way he went into 
World War II and Korea—“as a member of the 
team.” (The extent of cooperation was such that 
the U.S. Navy’s official film on Tonkin was nar- 
rated by NBC’s Chet Huntley.) Because the Tonkin 
Gulf resolution was not by the letter of the law a 
declaration of war, and for other complicated 
reasons, we operated without censorship in Viet- 
nam. It was a unique responsibility to avoid 
bringing aid and comfort to the enemy without 
doing commercials for the Pentagon. The delicate 
balance between those two objectives and the com- 
plications of the times in which we lived were 
conditions for which we were unprepared. 


In 1965 Dan Schorr, returning from his highly 


successful assignment in Europe, was so impressed 
with CBS News’ intensity of Vietnam coverage 


that he wryly accused me of attempting to make 
it television’s war. I do think we succeeded in cap- 
turing the battles, the skirmishes, the human in- 
terest, and the inhuman strategies. But we never 
captured the whole war. Again I am describing 
1964 and 1965, when the reporting in the field far 
outran the editing and much of the reporting at 
home. “The Living Room War,” as Michael 
Arlen called it, transported millions of Americans 
to Pleiku, Quinhon and Cam Ne. As we watched, 
2,500 years of historical humbug about the glory 
of battle was dissolved into a montage of miser- 
able little firefights in which GI Joe was often cast 
in the role of the heavy. It was Morley Safer who 
first focused the TV eye so dramatically. For his 
work, the Johnson Administration not only tried 
to bring about Safer’s recall but to my certain 
knowledge trafficked in phony charges about the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police having questions 
about this Canadian national’s loyalty. 

With his colleagues, Peter Kalischer—‘the brass 
wants us to get on the team, but my job is to find 
out what the score is’—and young Jack Laurence, 
Safer helped to invent a new kind of battle cover- 
age that combined threads of Murrow’s shortwave 
reports from the London Blitz with David Dun- 
can’s battle photos from Korea. The combat cam- 
eramen, many of whom were Asians, pioneered 
new ground, usually at the risk of their own lives. 
(Assistant Secretary of Defense Arthur Sylvester 
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asked me by phone one night after viewing a dam- 
aging piece of film on the Cronkite broadcast, 
“What do you mean by hiring Vietnamese nation- 
als as cameramen?” Several weeks after I left CBS 
in 1966, I met Mr. Sylvester at a Gridiron Club 
dinner. His after-dinner greeting to me was, “Well, 
we got rid of you, now we have to get rid of 
Morley Safer.” Sylvester’s tour of duty ended long 
before Safer’s, whose record in Vietnam endures.) 

The Pentagon’s and the President’s admonitions 
that the news media were giving and the public 
was getting a distorted picture “because they 
couldn’t know all the facts” had a hollow ring 
when nightly broadcasts seemed to indicate that 
the Commander in Chief and his generals, for all 
their orchestrated briefings and charts, themselves 
did not know what was happening in the elephant 
grass and rice paddies. What seemed to come 
across on the tube and between the lines of every 
newspaper report was the frightening reality that 
the hunted in this search-and-destroy scenario was 
a foe whom no one really hated. Pleiku was no 
Alamo, even if the President on a visit to Camranh 
Bay urged the troops to “nail the coonskin to the 
wall.” 

The Commander in Chief, watching those three 
Sony TV sets of his, would, I am told, swear at the 
sets, denounce the NBC or CBS report, order his 
staff to warn the network and then call the Penta- 
gon to find out if it was true—about the Marines 
burning a village with cigaret lighters, or what 
the patrol said after that unsuccessful walk-in-the- 
sun mission. In the end, the film would be 
shipped to Washington and often back to Saigon, 
where it would be denounced all the way to the 
line outfit, where the commander would merely 
shake his head. 

If the combat reporting was so effective in 1965, 
why all the second guessing at this late date? Al- 
though the performance naturally varies with the 
three networks, the record looks impressive on 
paper and in the film library. There were some 
excellent reports on refugees, on nationbuilding, 
on air evacuation, on Saigon’s black market, on 
the Chinese colony of Cholon; and, always from 
Washington, those polarizing hawk and dove de- 
bates. Charles Collingwood, who commuted to 
Vietnam, teamed up with Les Midgely to do sev- 





eral penetrating documentaries; and Frank McGee 
and Walter Cronkite did some very tough news 
analyses in 1967. But that was already 1967 and 
we had more than 300,000 troops in Vietnam. 
There were really four Vietnam stories: the 
military, diplomatic, political, economic. We may 
have been providing most of the parts of that 
mosaic but in my view we lacked the will and 
imagination to relate them to one another. The 
three-minute snippets between the Marlboro man 


“Nor can we blame it 
all on profit demands 
of the networks .. .” 


and the Dodge girl, together with an occasional 
documentary or debate, just didn’t add up to in- 
terpretive journalism. The coefficient of loss be- 
tween what the correspondent corps in Washing- 
ton—Elie Abel, Marvin Kalb, Ed Morgan—knew 
and what those in Saigon—Peter Kalischer, Ber- 
nard Kalb, and Welles Hangen—could see was a 
lag of enormous proportions. It was not just a 
shortage of air time—although the continuous 
coverage that could be cleared for Space, Presi- 
dential junkets, and football, compared to air 
time for Vietnam, is a commentary of its own. Nor 
can we blame it all on the profit demands of the 
networks and the unwillingness of some local sta- 
tions to carry serious Vietnam coverage. The 
equally disturbing problem was our inability to 
understand the complexities of the Vietnam puz- 
zle and to assemble a comprehensive profile early 
enough to make a difference. The most succinct 
definition of news analysis I know comes from 
Alexander Kendrick, who calls it the “Yes, but 
’ school of journalism. To have used that 
formula in 1965 when President Johnson _pro- 
claimed, “I’m not going to be the President who 
saw Asia go the way China went,” might have 
made a difference. 
Various correspondents understood segments of 
it. A few editors, like Russ Bensley of the Cronkite 


News and Herb Mitgang, for three years CBS 
News’ Executive Editor, had a solid overview of 
the war. But all this energy and talent produced 
only a fraction of the maximum effort required by 
this decisive moment in history. Perhaps what was 
needed was a primer on how to watch a war—for 
both journalists and viewers. If the military ex- 
perts didn’t understand that nasty little war where 
there were no fronts, no reliable body counts, and 
no aerial reconnaissance worthy of the name, how 
could working journalists get a fix on so fluid and 
inscrutable a situation? 

Part of the answer lay in more editorial co- 
ordination, more imagination in stitching together 
what we did know, and more accurate identifica- 
tion of those clouded areas where we had no ex- 
perience. Arthur Schlesinger wrote: “The United 
States salvation of Asia represents an extravagance 
in national policy. The fact is our government 
just doesn’t know a lot of things it pretends to 
know.” The same criticism was true of experts in 
the news media. 

The mistakes we journalists made in 1964 and 
1965 almost outran those of the statesmen. One 
useful example is the sad case of U Thant’s abor- 
tive peace effort in the summer of 1965. The 
story begins with what was in many ways the most 
distinguished single piece of journalism done out- 
side Vietnam in 1965 by a broadcast journalist— 
Eric Sevareid’s essay about his last meeting with 
Adlai Stevenson in London just before the Am- 
bassador’s tragic death. Although Sevareid broad- 
cast some of the insights from London in abbrevi- 
ated form, the heart of the interview—evidence of 
the Stevenson desire to resign—burst with explo- 
sive force in Look Nov. 30. 

It was a rough week for CBS News. Top man- 
agement was upset because the White House was 
challenging the accuracy and delicacy of the Sev- 
areid report—‘“He [Stevenson] simply had to get 
out of the UN job.” My colleagues’ and my own 
embarrassment was compounded by the fact that 
we had to quote Look to report what our own 
chief correspondent had written. Eric was sur- 
prised at the impact of the story. He pointed out 
that he had aired parts of it on CBS radio and/c: 
TV that summer and wrote it for Look because an 
article provided more space and a more suitable 
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forum for what was intended as a eulogy. David 
Schoenbrun, then of Metromedia Broadcasting, 
buttressed the story by reporting a similar interview 
with Stevenson, who expressed the same discour- 
aged tone. But Adlai Stevenson III countered with 
an unmailed, unsigned letter that his late father 
had drafted, indicating to some of his Stateside 
friends that he had no intention of resigning. 
Elie Abel, then NBC bureau chief in London, had 
his private interview the day after Sevareid’s 
meeting and came away with the impression that 
Stevenson was not going to resign. Abel is con- 
vinced, as I am, that the contradiction is probably 
more a reflection of the Hamlet-like approach to 
decision making that was the Stevenson style than 
a reflection on the accuracy of the journalism. 
What Abel and Sevareid each heard loud and 
clear was Ambassador Stevenson’s disappointment 


over his mission and his ineffectiveness in the 
Johnson Administration during the Dominican 
intervention and in Vietnam. He was particularly 


depressed over his failure to get through to the 
White House the seriousness and promise of Sec- 
retary General U Thant’s peace negotiations with 
the Hanoi government. 

U Thant, then under growing pressure in the 
UN, was convinced he could bring Ho Chi Minh’s 
representatives to the peace table in Rangoon, that 
a truce line could be drawn across not only Vietnam 
but adjacent Laos, and that the U.S. Government 
“could write the terms of the ceasefire offer ex- 
actly as they saw fit” and that he (U Thant) would 
announce it in exactly those words. Stevenson 
had told interviewers that Secretary of Defense 
McNamara was not interested and that he could 
not even get Secretary of State Rusk to respond. 

Sevareid reported much of the U Thant peace 
effort on CBS radio without attribution to source. 
Several weeks later, the Paris edition of the Herald 
Tribune and other European newspapers reported 
the U Thant peace expedition, but the Govern- 
ment in Washington discounted the seriousness 
and even credibility of the overture. Stevenson 
did not. 

The Sevareid-Stevenson episode taken alone is 
perhaps just a fascinating footnote to history. But 
viewed against the concurrent developments of 
that fateful summer, it could have meant far more 
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than a footnote. So frustrated and disturbed was 
U Thant that in a news conference held in Feb- 
ruary, 1965, he tried to use Asian shorthand to 
telegraph a message to the American people: “I 
am sure the great American people, if only they 
know the true facts and the background to the de- 
velopments in South Vietnam, will agree with me 
that further bloodshed is unnecessary. And also 
that the political and diplomatic method of discus- 
sions and negotiations alone can create conditions 
which will enable the United States to withdraw 
gracefully from that part of the world. As you 
know, in times of war and of hostilities the first 
casualty is truth.” 

Other events, more or less known by broadcast 
reporters and editors at the time, add substance to 
U Thant’s sense of foreboding. The battle situa- 
tion in Vietnam was deteriorating. Premier Khan’s 
government was swiftly decaying. Corruption in 
Saigon and desertion from the Army were putting 
heavier demands on the 50,000 men on the ground 
there. Pleiku had been a disaster, but as one high 
government official put it, “If there hadn’t been 
a Pleiku, it would have had to be invented.” Gen- 
eral Maxwell Taylor, commuting between Saigon 
and Washington, was telling the President that 
escalation by as much as 115,000 additional troops 
would be necessary to prevent a total rout. Within 
the Government there was disagreement on strat- 
egy between Rusk and his Undersecretary George 
Ball, and some between Taylor and McNamara. 
Although there were important backgrounders by 
the Administration about the desire to strengthen 
the role of the United Nations, the truth was that 
high officials of the Johnson Administration were 
constantly sabotaging the effectiveness of the 
world organization and even the credibility of its 
Asian Secretary General. 

The fact is that on the night of the Sevareid- 
Stevenson interview, when U Thant was still des- 
perately trying to get both sides to that Rangoon 
table, the White House was making the decision 
to send 115,000 troops to Vietnam. Soon afterward 
the decision was enlarged to bring U.S. troop 
strength in Vietnam to a total of 380,000 by 1966. 

Recently I asked former White House press 
chief Bill Moyers, who in 1965 had the assign- 
ment of downgrading the Sevareid story, what he 





believed now about the reliability of the Steven- 
son message. Moyers said he believed Stevenson 
went to his grave convinced that Hanoi was pre- 
pared to negotiate on U Thant’s terms. But Moy- 
ers also believed that Johnson was in July of 1965 
unaware of such peace possibilities. The State 
Department's role in this massive misunderstand- 
ing was largely unreported then, as it is now. 
What is clear is that our Ambassador to the 
United Nations had no direct access to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and that Rusk and/or 
his bureaucracy applied a pocket veto to a peace 
plan whose validity they rejected. 

U Thant’s peace plan was not the only casualty 
that July. Interpretive journalism suffered a 
wound from which we are still bleeding. It is not 
just hindsight which enables us to see this now 
with 20/20 vision. Most of the information was 
known to a variety of able broadcasters, each capa- 
ble of incisive interpretation of the pattern that 
the various parts reflected. Kalischer and Safer 
knew about the deterioration after Pleiku. Rich- 


“ “Yes but’ journalism 
might have encouraged 
deeper digging .. .” 


ard Hottelet at the UN was aware of the frigid 
attitudes between the Secretary General and the 
President. Marvin Kalb and John Scali were at the 
State Department every day and understood the 
hardening Rusk position. Sevareid, Abel, and 
Schoenbrun had been present when Stevenson 
bared his soul and frustrations. The tragedy was 
that what emerged on the home screen was at best 
a series of sharply edited, professionally honed 
episodes. As a news executive often accused of 
being more involved with production and content 
than with administration, I was certainly aware 
of each of these stories. Yet the failure to assemble 
all these elements into the kind of interpretive 
journalism that would have enabled the American 


people to understand the magnitude of the deci- 
sion their leadership was about to make was a 
serious lapse. 

For those not familiar with a broadcast news 
operation, let me state that there were editors. The 
Vietnam content of the evening and morning news 
is carefully structured by dedicated, serious news- 
men. But too often the problem turns into a ques- 
tion of logistics. The foreign editor, although that 
is not his title, must be more concerned with the 
plane schedule from Saigon, the transfer time in 
Hong Kong or Tokyo, and the cost of the satellite 
than with the content of the story. Within each 
program the pressure is on getting the film in and 
out of the lab, evaluating it, reconciling it with 
the reporter’s script—often recorded on the run in 
the field—and getting it down to time. Because 
broadcast correspondents must fight daily with the 
clock and because producers are traditionally averse 
to too many talking heads, we often produced one- 
dimensional stories which accentuated the urgent 
rather than the important. 

The time, the skill, and—if you like—the so- 
phistication to put it all together were, at least 
in 1964 and 1965, absent. Of course there were 
documentaries and specials; the titles and scope 
make an imposing list: Fred Freed’s three-and-a- 
half-hour study of U.S. foreign policy and Ted 
Yates’ Secret War in Laos, both of which NBC 
broadcast in 1965; CBS’s Vietnam Perspectives, 
our half-hour interview with Senator Fulbright 
that so upset the White House; and of course the 
1966 Foreign Relations Committee hearings, 
which NBC and CBS covered in considerable but 
not equal depth. 

But the lost opportunity that must haunt print 
as well as broadcast journalists was the Tonkin 
Gulf incident in August of 1964. We in journal- 
ism have to share the guilt with the commanders 
of the Maddox, Turner Joy, and the Admiral who 
commanded the task force, with the officials who 
drafted the resolution, with the President who 
brought it to the Congress, and with the Senator 
from Arkansas who steered it through in record 
time. The fact that CBS News chose to do some 
five minutes of wrapup rather than the kind of 
comprehensive analysis our Washington bureau 
was capable of is something that will always 
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haunt me. President Johnson went on the air at 
11:36 and spoke for less than eight minutes. Our 
entire broadcast lasted eleven minutes, and I 
didn’t even fight for more time. 

The only phone call I got that night came from 
Ed Murrow, then desperately ill in Pawling but 
still caring enough to castigate me for our in- 
sufficient interpretation. Of course we had no 
way of knowing how dangerous a swamp that 
resolution and accompanying action would lead 
to. Certainly we had the warnings of Lippmann, 


and that painfully prophetic prediction of Wayne 
Morse: 


We're at war in violation of the Constitution of 
the U.S. Article I, Section 8 of the Constitution 
specifically provides that only Congress has the 
power to declare war. No President has the right 
to send American boys to their death on a battle- 
field in the absence of a declaration of war. But 
one thing I do know and that is we’re going to be 
bogged down in Southeast Asia for years to come if 
we follow this course of action and we're going to 
kill thousands of American boys until, finally let 
me say, the American people are going to say what 
the French people finally said: they’ve had enough. 


Senator Morse spoke those words on Aug. 2, 
even before the actual Tonkin Gulf resolution. 
The coverage in print and broadcast was that ac- 
corded a “reckless and querulous dissenter.” 

Morse and Gruening of Alaska were the only 
two Senators who voted against the resolution. 
Most newspapers and broadcast organizations sup- 
ported it as an act of great restraint under provo- 
cation [see page 21]. We reported that Senator 
Goldwater, then running for President on a GOP 
ticket with a hawkish plank, saluted the Johnson 
action and its subsequent escalation. We never em- 
phasized that in order to nullify one of Goldwa- 
ter’s chief campaign issues, Johnson had repudi- 


ated a promise as old as his Presidency, a promise 


“not to send American boys nine to ten thousand 
miles from home . . . [to be] tied down in a land 
war in Asia.” Walter Lippmann’s criticism of the 
quality of editing at this time, although directed 
at Washington’s leading newspaper, was also an 
indictment of me and every other broadcast edi- 
tor: “If I had been editor of the Washington Post 
when Johnson was planning to move to a full- 


scale war in Vietnam, I'd have raised a great stink 
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and told the people what was happening.” 

Without raising that “great stink,” which might 
have required broadcasters to cross that fine line 
from news analysis to editorializing, we certainly 
should have raised and explored in depth a series 
of obvious questions which might have illumi- 
nated those dark shoals and jagged reefs which 
came to be known as the credibility gulf: 


1) How does a major power declare war? What 
was the legal difference between the Tonkin Gulf 
resolution and a declaration of war? Senator Ful- 
bright and Undersecretary of State Katzenbach 
clashed over this in 1967, and even today the 
printed text reads like a confrontation in a Hoch- 
huth drama. We could have brought about a de- 
bate on these questions when it mattered. 

2) What were the 1954 Geneva Accords and how 
did we interpret them? How did we interpret the 
Manila agreement that was so often used as the 
basis for our intervention? What were the com- 
mitments President Eisenhower made? How could 
the Senate majority leader (LBJ) who helped per- 
suade President Eisenhower not to involve the 
United States in the French Indochina war in 
1954 reverse his field in 1964 in the name of a 
SEATO treaty? 

3) What was the Maddox evidence? If the Ton- 
kin Gulf situation was understandably confused 
during that frantic first week in August, 1964, 
what about some investigative reporting between 
Aug. 4 and the following July, when the major 
escalation decisions were made? 

4) What was the cost of the war in 1964? What 
was it likely to cost after we first sent in ground 
troops to protect the air units and then when we 
sent more to fight a jungle war together with suffi- 
cient service troops to supply the combat units? 
Even in 1965 and 1966 war costs were approaching 
$2.5 billion a month, and Congressman Melvin 
Laird of Wisconsin was asking why there was such 
a gap between what the Pentagon said the war 
was costing and the facts. 

5) What about the Vietnam extravagance when 
measured against the unfulfilled commitments to 
our urban obligations, when riots in Watts, Har- 
lem, and Rochester were already sending out 
early-warning signals every bit as challenging as 





those from the Maddox and from the Turner Joy? 

6) Why did the President tell journalists and 
Senators that he knew the war had to be won and 
could be won on the nonmilitary side when the 
plan to escalate had become a virtual certainty? 
Did the President purposefully avoid calling up 
the reserves and forego making obvious budgetary 
plans in order to obscure what was to be a maxi- 
mum effort to teach Ho Chi Minh a lesson? 

In a recent forum in Atlanta on credibility, 


“The best reported 
and least understood 
war in history .. .” 


Agnew, and the news media, I was asked the re- 
curring question: Why do broadcasters feel they 
must do instant analysis after every Presidential 
speech? The answer was that it is seldom on an in- 
stant basis, that White House briefings and ad- 
vance texts often give newsmen a lead time of two 
to five hours. I then went on to explain—as I have 
before—my own sense of guilt over CBS’s failure 
in 1964 to provide serious news analysis after the 
Tonkin Gulf resolution. Another panelist, Sidney 
Gruson of the New York Times, gently chided me 
for my hair shirt, insisting that nothing CBS News 
could have done the night of Aug. 4 and in the 
days following could have changed history. Gru- 
son may be right, but that does not excuse us for 
not trying. Perhaps if we had all done more to 
convince the President that his plans would be 
carefully scrutinized by a series of well informed 
broadcasts and searching analyses in the nation’s 
press, there might have been a chance for some 
sober second thoughts. Perhaps the contagion of 
such “Yes, but...” interpretive journalism 
might have encouraged others to dig deeper. Wil- 
liam Shirer at the time of Hitler, and Murrow and 
Elmer Davis during the McCarthy ordeal affected 
the entire level of reporting. Perhaps some of the 
self-deception might have been minimized. Perhaps 
some of the false assumptions from which our 


leadership suffered might have been challenged. 

I have always believed that the news media’s im- 
proved performance during the Dominican inter- 
vention may have prevented that Caribbean caper 
from escalating. It may be an overstatement to say 
that the presence of news cameras at Mylai might 
have prevented that massacre. But I doubt it. Cer- 
tainly more news analysis on the kind of war it 
was could have made a difference. The present 
criticism of broadcast journalism—Mr. Agnew not- 
withstanding—is that there is too little interpreta- 
tion, not too much. 

What of the future? 

As the State Department has suffered from a 
lack of Asian scholars, so, too, American journal- 
ism suffers from a shortage of expertise on South- 
east Asia. Broadcasting will need specialists in the 
field, whether it be on Asia, Hough, Wall Street, 
or for Santa Barbara oil slicks. Perhaps what is 
needed is the equivalent of the Election Unit and 
the Space task forces which have provided the net- 
works with highly specialized teams for major 
developing stories. A new kind of editor will be re- 
quired, one who perceives the national predica- 
ment early enough to turn on the kind of search- 
ing light that permits a choice of options while 
there is still time. 

Broadcast newsrooms, like newspapers, suffer 
from lack of seasoned, dedicated men on the desk; 
there seems to be more reward in reporting or in 
being an anchorman. The notable exception is the 
documentary producer, who is really an editor. 
But the future of the serious documentary is now 
in doubt except on public television, where there 
is at least air time. 

Brilliant combat reporting has not _ been 
enough, or Vietnam would not continue to be the 
best reported and least understood war in history. 
Even today too many Americans remain oblivious 
to the confusions at the time of Tonkin Gulf. An 
extended documentary such as NBC’s Decision to 
Drop the Atomic Bomb might be a relevant place 
to begin. A history of the Vietnam struggle may not 
be as glorious as Solomon’s Victory at Sea or Wolff's 
Air Power, but the lessons to be learned might 
be as valuable as those of Pearl Harbor and Dres- 
den. CBS News once did a documentary called 
1944. What about 1964 and 1965? What about a 
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study of the effect of jungle bombing from Nam- 
dinh through Sontay in December of 1970? A dia- 
logue between all three defense Secretaries—Mc- 
Namara, Clifford, and Laird—on what the 
generals were always telling them was certain and 
what events have taught them was not might be 
a useful primer. 

Finally, as we continue to challenge assump- 
tions, let the news media face up to their own. 
There has been such obfuscation, distortion, and 
mishandling of interpretation concerning Vietnam 
—such a climate of distrust between the Govern- 


ment and the news media—that the end result 
may be a deadly sense of cynicism. Just as Munich 
and Czechoslovakia have become shorthand pejo- 
ratives for appeasement and apathy, Vietnam may 
create a new generation of knee-jerk isolationists 
unwilling to involve America in any cause, regard- 
less of its merit. The tragedy of Vietnam would in- 
deed be compounded if, like the characters in 
Plato’s Cave, we saw only shadows and became the 
prisoners of the preconceived “pictures in our 
heads”’—pictures placed there by journalistic fail- 
ures we have only begun to see and remedy. 


Missed chances for peace 


O As noted elsewhere in these pages, some of the 
most noteworthy reporting on Vietnam has been in 
book form. An outstanding example is The Secret 
Search for Peace in Vietnam, in which David Kraslow 
and Stuart H. Loory of the Los Angeles Times Wash- 
ington bureau probed the secret record of diplomacy 
over a four-year period to determine whether there 
had been sins of omission or commission that thwarted 
efforts to make peace. Prior to book publication they 
also wrote a six-article newspaper series on their find- 
ings. Mr. Kraslow’s comments on the project, excerpted 
from a taped interview: 


How did you and Stuart Loory happen to write this 
book? 


The idea really just grew. Eric Sevareid’s interview 
with Adlai Stevenson in Look and continuing rumbles 
from the UN suggested there might have been missed 
opportunities for negotiations. Contradictions in state- 
ments by Dean Rusk and other officials raised serious 
questions. It was quite evident that diplomats engaged 
in a phenomenal amount of activity in connection 
with bombing pauses, yet there were reservations that 
peace could be achieved in so public a manner. This 
suggested a public relations gimmick rather than sin- 
cere efforts to achieve negotiations. When uncon- 
firmed reports from the UN suggested that untimely 
bombing near Hanoi in 1966 had upset a diplomatic 
effort, Stuart and | sat down and said, “Damn it, is it 
worth the effort to try to match what is being told the 
American people with what has happened in secret, 
and see whether the stories check out?” We knew the 
odds, but we were excited about making the effort. 


Did you find sources were more willing to talk be- 
cause you set out to report in depth? 


_ No question about it. We had to convince every 
source that this was a trustworthy and serious effort 
to get more than one piece of a bigger picture. 
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What was the Administration’s attitude? 


It’s not easy to characterize. Obviously we got a 
little help from inside. But when we were well along 
we visited a high White House official and found him 
very contentious and hostile. He said, “I want you to 
know that | know exactly what you two are up to. | 
think it’s the worst thing | have heard of newspapermen 
doing since the Chicago Tribune published the fact 
we had broken part of the [World War II] Japanese 
code!” Much of the material we dealt with was classi- 
fied and in fact we blew some of the most closely 
held secrets of State. But the point is the Republic is 
still standing. We found that most material was classi- 
fied less on legitimate national security grounds than 
for political convenience. 


Is there any evidence your work influenced the 
Government? 


Many important officials told us they learned some- 
thing new about events in which they were involved. 
President Johnson, as everybody knows, had an in- 
credible penchant for secrecy. In the Warsaw episode, 
for instance, key people who should have been cut in 
on certain developments were cut out, and it was 
precisely because information was not spread around 
that things went haywire. 


Do you think your experience suggests that jour- 
nalists should undertake more such projects? 


I’m convinced that this is the future of American 
journalism. | think that if editors want to keep their 
papers relevant in this crazy, complex world they 
must make a greater investment in this kind of effort. 
We just can’t subsist on the daily diet. 





Vietnam: what lessons? 


Why were U.S. ships where they were? Were they really attacked? Was the “punishment” 
appropriate? Why so little media curiosity about these points for so long? 


Tonkin: what should have been asked 


DON STILLMAN 


@ On the stormy night of Aug. 4, 1964, the U. S. 
Navy destroyers Maddox and C. Turner Joy were 
cruising the Gulf of Tonkin off North Vietnam 
when the C. Turner Joy reported radar detection 
of ships closing in fast for a possible attack. Sonar- 
men reported tracking torpedoes from the ships. 
Seaman Patrick Park, the main gun director of the 
Maddox, scanned his sensitive radar for signs of 
the enemy. But as the destroyers maneuvered 
wildly for three hours in heavy swells he detected 
nothing. Then suddenly he reported picking up a 
“damned big” target, and was ordered to fire. Park 
recalled later: 


Just before I pushed the trigger, I suddenly real- 
ized: that’s the Turner Joy. This came right with 
the order to fire. I shouted back, “Where’s the 
Turner Joy?” There was a lot of yelling ‘‘God- 
damn” back and forth, with the bridge telling me 
to “fire before we lost contact... .” I finally told 
them, “I’m not opening fire until I know where 
the Turner Joy is.” The bridge got on the phone 
and said, “Turn on your lights, Turner Joy.” 
Sure enough, there she was, right in the cross- 
hairs. I had six five-inch guns right at the Turner 
Joy, 1,500 yards away. If I had fired, it would 
have blown it clean out of the water, In fact, I 


Don Stillman is an assistant professor at the West 
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could have been shot for not squeezing the trig- 
ger. ... People started asking, “What are we 
shooting at? What is going on?” We all began 
calming down. The whole thing seemed to end 
then. 


But it didn’t end there for Park, whose state- 
ments were reported by Joseph Goulden in his ex- 
cellent book Truth Is the First Casualty, or for the 
rest of the world. Hours later, President Johnson 
ordered the first U. S. bombing raids against North 
Vietnam. Within the week, he had demanded and 
received a Congressional resolution that author- 
ized him to “take all necessary steps” to “prevent 
further aggression” in Vietnam. 

The massive American buildup in Vietnam 
dates from that crucial week in the Gulf of 
Tonkin, and in retrospect the events there proved 
to be a turning point in the war. At the time of 
the incidents, only 163 Americans had died in 
action in Vietnam, and the 16,000 American troops 
there ostensibly were serving as “advisers” rather 
than full combat soldiers. But within a year Presi- 
dent Johnson began to use a Congressionally ap- 
proved “Tonkin resolution” as a functional equiv- 
alent of a declaration of war in an escalation that 
ultimately brought more than half a million U. S. 
troops to Vietnam. More than 40,000 were killed. 

What really happened that dark night is unclear; 
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but persistent digging by Senator J. W. Fulbright 
and his Foreign Relations Committee staff, by 
then-Senator Wayne Morse, and by a handful of 
persistent reporters like Joseph Goulden has given 
us a view of at least part of the iceberg of decep- 
tion that remained hidden for years. 

Reporting of the first attack on the Maddox on 
Aug. 2 and the second alleged attack on both the 
Maddox and the Turner Joy on Aug. 4 was ex- 
tremely difficult because the only real sources of 
information were Pentagon and Navy officials and 
the President himself. Slowly and painfully over 
four years, as the private doubts of Senators and 
reporters became public, the American people 
learned that in fact the Maddox was not on a 
“routine patrol in international waters,” but was 
on an electronic espionage mission to gather in- 
telligence information on North Vietnamese radar 
frequencies. As part of that mission, the Maddox 
would repeatedly simulate attacks by moving to- 
ward the shores of North Vietnam with its gun- 
control radar mechanisms turned on to stimulate 
enemy radar activity. In addition, years after the 
incidents stories revealed that the territorial wa- 
ters recognized by North Vietnam (twelve miles) 
were repeatedly violated by the Maddox. 

Two days before the first attack on the Maddox, 
the South Vietnamese for the first time conducted 
naval shelling of North Vietnam. Using U. S. 
“swift boats,” they attacked the islands of Hon Me 
and Hon Ngu. The night following the raids, the 
Maddox, approaching from the same direction as 
the South Vietnamese, came within four nautical 
miles of Hon Me. The captain of the Maddox in- 
tercepted North Vietnamese messages reporting 
the possibility of “hostile action’ because the 
enemy believed the Maddox to be connected with 
the South Vietnamese shelling of the islands. The 
Maddox cabled: CONTINUANCE OF PATROL PRESENTS 
AN UNACCEPTABLE RISK. That day it was attacked. 

The Maddox was joined by the Turner Joy and, 
after again requesting termination of the mission 


because of the likelihood of attack, it reported two 
days later that the two ships had been ambushed 
by North Vietnamese PT boats. The black clouds 
and electrical storms during that night prevented 
any visual sightings of hostile craft, and contra- 
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dictory sightings on radar and sonar added to the 
confusion. The commander in charge cabled: 


Entire action leaves many doubts except for ap- 
parent attempted ambush. Suggest thorough recon- 
naissance in daylight by aircraft. 


After lengthy questioning of crew members on 
both ships, the doubts grew larger. The com- 
mander cabled: 


Review of action makes many reported contacts 
and torpedoes fired appear doubtful. . . . Freak 
weather effects and overeager sonarmen may have 
accounted for many reports. No actual visual 
sightings by Maddox. Suggest complete evaluation 
before any further action. 


That evaluation did not occur, and hours later 
American bombers took off for North Vietnam. 

Thus the espionage mission of the Maddox, its 
violation of territorial waters, its proximity and 
relationship to South Vietnamese shelling, and 
major questions about whether the second attack 
occurred all combine to give a much different pic- 
ture of the incidents than the Administration fed 
the country through the news media. How well 
did the media handle reporting and interpretation 
of the Tonkin incidents? 

Perhaps the worst excesses in reporting were 
committed by Time and Life. Both viewed the 
event as if the Maine itself had been sunk. The 
week after the encounter, Life carried an article 
headlined FROM THE FILES OF NAVY INTELLIGENCE 
that it said was “pieced together by Life corre- 
spondent Bill Wise with the help of U. S. Navy 
Intelligence and the Department of Defense.” 
Wise was clearly fed only a small smattering of 
cables that contained none of the doubts about 
the second attack. He stated [Aug. 14, 1964]: 


Despite their losses, the [North Vietnamese] 
PTs continued to harass the two destroyers. A 
few of them amazed those aboard the Maddox 
by brazenly using searchlights to light up the 
destroyers—thus making ideal targets of them- 
selves. They also peppered the ships with more 37 
mm fire, keeping heads on U. S. craft low but 
causing no real damage. 


Senator Wayne Morse, in a speech on the floor 
of the Senate Feb. 28, 1968, denounced the Penta- 
gon’s “selective leaking of confidential informa- 





tion” and Life’s gullibility in accepiing it. “I 
don’t know who leaked, but I can guess why,” he 
said. ‘““The ‘why’ is that someone in the Pentagon 
decided that the American people should see some 
of the messages confirming that an unprovoked at- 
tack had occurred on innocent American vessels. 
. . . The Life magazine reporter was taken in. He 
was ‘used.’ The press should be warned.” 

The next issue of Life went even further in em- 
bellishing events. It carried a picture spread head- 
lined HEROES OF THE GULF OF TONKIN that praised 
the pilots who had bombed North Vietnam. ‘‘Most 
of the young Navy pilots had never seen combat 
before, but they performed like veterans,” Life 
said. The planes, with two exceptions, “got back 
safely and their pilots, the nation’s newest battle 
veterans, would be remembered as the heroes of 
Tonkin Gulf.” 

This kind of irresponsible puffery was evident 
in Time, too. Despite thorough and restrained files 
from its Washington bureau, Time [Aug. 14, 1964] 
constructed its typical dramatic scenario of events 
which, though lively, was grossly inaccurate: 


The night glowed eerily with the nightmarish 
glare of air-dropped flares and boats’ searchlights. 
For three and a half hours the small boats attacked 
in pass after pass. Ten enemy torpedoes sizzled 
through the water. Each time the skippers, tracking 
the fish by radar, maneuvered to evade them. Gun- 
fire and gun smells and shouts stung the air, Two 
of the enemy boats went down. Then, at 1:30 a.m., 
the remaining PTs ended the fight, roared off 
through the black night to the north. 


Joseph Goulden, one of the few writers to inter- 
view crew members, reports that when the Mad- 
dox and Turner Joy arrived at Subic Bay several 
weeks after the incidents, one crew member had 
occasion to read both the Life and Time accounts. 
He quotes the seaman as stating: 


I couldn’t believe it, the way they blew that 
story out of proportion, It was like something out 
of Male magazine, the way they described that bat- 
tle. All we needed were naked women running up 
and down the deck. We were disgusted, because 
it just wasn’t true. It didn’t happen that way... . 


Newsweek, which generally waved the flag far 
less than Time in its coverage of the Vietnam 


War, was just as overzealous in its dramatization 
of the second Tonkin incident [Aug. 17, 1964]: 


The U. S. ships blazed out salvo after salvo of 
shells. Torpedoes whipped by, some only 100 feet 
from the destroyers’ beams. A PT boat burst into 
flames and sank. More U. S. jets swooped in... . 
Another PT boat exploded and sank, and then 
the others scurried off into the darkness nursing 
their wounds. The battle was won. Now it was 
time for American might to strike back. 


Even the usually staid New York Times maga- 
zine was caught up in the adventure of the mo- 
ment. Its Aug. 16 picture spread on the Seventh 
Fleet, which had launched the planes that bombed 
the North, had the look of a war comic book. 
Headlined POLICEMEN OF THE PACIFIC, it showed 
planes streaking through the sky, missiles being 
fired, and Marines landing on beaches, It carried 
captions such as, “A component of the Marines is 
always on sea duty, ready when the call comes.” 

The New York Times news sections handled the 
story with restraint and, after the Aug. 2 attack, 
even mentioned claims that U. S. destroyers like 
the Maddox “have sometimes collaborated with 
South Vietnamese hit-and-run raids on North Viet- 
namese cities.” The Washington Post, like the 
Times, was thorough and incisive in its reporting. 
Murrey Marder’s superb accounts even mentioned 
the South Vietnamese shelling on Hon Me and 
Hon Ngu as a possible cause for the then seem- 
ingly irrational attack on the Maddox. 

Because transcripts of TV news shows from this 
period are not available it is difficult to evaluate 
broadcast media performance. But the accounts 
of TV coverage printed in government bulletins 
and elsewhere indicate that some perceptive re- 
porting did occur. NBC carried an interview with 
Dean Rusk Aug. 5 in which Rusk was pressed on 
the question of whether the U. S. ships might have 
been operating in support of the South Vietna- 
mese shelling units. But for the most part the 
broadcast media, while perhaps more responsible 
than some print outlets, fed viewers the same de- 
ceptive Administration leaks. 

Editorial comment almost universally supported 
the President’s response. The New York Daily 
News speculated that “it may be our heaven-sent 
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good fortune to liquidate not only Ho Chi Minh 
but Mao Tse-tung’s Red Mob at Peking as well, 
presumably with an important assist from Gener- 
alissimo Chiang Kai-shek and his Nationalist Chi- 
nese forces on Taiwan.” 

The Los Angeles Times praised U.S. actions 
as “fitting in selectivity, proper in application, and 
—given the clear, long-standing statement of U. S. 
intentions—inevitable in delivery.’” William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, Jr., praised the bombing as a “fit- 
ting reply to one of the more outrageous—and im- 
plausible—aggressions committed by communism 
in many years.” He went on to suggest that rather 
than limit the bombing it might be better to con- 


“Fditorials almost 


universally supported 
the President .. .” 


tinue until the North Vietnamese surrendered. 

The New York Times said: “The attack on one 
of our warships that at first seemed, and was 
hoped to be, an isolated incident is now seen in 
ominous perspective to have been the beginning of 
a mad adventure by the North Vietnamese Com- 
munists.”’ But the Times did warn that “the sword, 
once drawn in anger, will tend to be unsheathed 
more easily in the future.” When the Tonkin reso- 
lution went before Congress, the Times percep- 
tively cautioned that “it is virtually a blank check.” 

The Washington Post’s editorial page saw the 
Tonkin resolution much differently. Earlier edi- 
torials mentioned “the atmosphere of ambiguity” 
that surrounded the first attack on the Maddox, 
but when the resolution was considered the Post 
said: “That unity [against Communist aggression] 
has been demonstrated despite the reckless and 
querulous dissent of Senator Morse. There is no 
substance in Senator Morse’s charge that the reso- 
lution amounts to a ‘predated declaration of war’. 
. . . This means of reasserting the national will, 
far short of a declaration of war, follows sound 
precedent. .. .” 
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One of the few newspapers to attack the Presi- 
dent’s account was the Charleston, W. Va., Ga- 
zette, which stated that the Tonkin attacks were 
probably caused by the South Vietnamese naval 
strikes and complained of the “air of unreality” 
about the incidents. But the overall failure of the 
press to raise questions about the incidents in the 
editorial columns, although in keeping with the 
mood of the country at the time, was part of the 
general breakdown of the media’s responsibility 
to act as a check on the actions of the Government. 

Foreign coverage of the incidents raised some 
of the significant points being ignored in this coun- 
try. Demokreten, of Denmark, stated: 


To create a pretext for an attack on Poland, 
Hitler ordered the Germans to put on Polish uni- 
forms and attack a German guard. What the 
Americans did in North Vietnam was not the same. 
But the story sounds doubtful. . . . Why was the 
vessel off North Vietnamese coasts? In any case its 
presence there could indeed be interpreted as 
provocative. 


New Statesman of Britain also raised doubts: 


There is so little trust in official [U. S.] accounts 
about Vietnam that suspicion is surely understand- 
able. ... Is it not possible that the destroyers 
could not be distinguished from South Vietna- 
mese craft that were engaged in another raiding 
mission? 


One American journalist who raised continuing 
doubts about the veracity of the Administration’s 
accounts was I. F. Stone. In his small, outspoken 
sheet, Stone reported the South Vietnamese at- 
tacks on Hon Me and Hon Ngu. He was the only 
one to cover in detail the charges raised by Senator 
Morse about the incidents and the Tonkin resolu- 
tion, and he even raised questions about whether 
the second attack even occurred. While Time and 
Life were adding readable embellishments to the 
nineteenth-century theme of “they've sunk one of 
our gunboats,” I. F. Stone was asking the crucial 
questions. 

One of the major shortcomings of columnists 
and opinion writers was their failure to ask the 
broad question: does the punishment fit the crime? 
The total damage in both attacks was one bullet 





hole in the Maddox. No U. S. ships were sunk, no 
American boys were killed or even wounded. In 
turn, we not only claimed to have sunk four North 
Vietnamese vessels but went on to the bombing of 
the North, sinking the major part of the North 
Vietnamese navy, and wiping out more than 10 
per cent of its oil storage tanks. 

The overwhelming response of the editorialists 
was that President Johnson should be commended 
for his restraint in limiting the bombing. Among 
Washington journalists only Stone opined that in- 
deed the American response was “hardly punish- 
ment to fit the crime.” His small-circulation sheet 
received little attention. 

The record of the media improved measurably 
as public doubts about the Tonkin incidents be- 
gan to grow. Senator Fulbright, who managed the 
Tonkin resolution through Congress for President 
Johnson, began to question the facts and, in May, 
1966, wrote in Look that he had serious doubts 
about the Administration’s account. But the media 
didn’t follow this up very extensively. Despite the 
importance of the Tonkin incidents, they were 
content to pass over opportunities to interview 
crew members of the two ships—the only firsthand 
witnesses—some of whom had left the service or 
were otherwise accessible for interviews. The first 
real breakthrough came in July, 1967, when Asso- 
ciated Press sent a special assignment team headed 
by Harry Rosenthal and Tom Stewart to inter- 
view some three dozen crew members. Their su- 
perb 5,000-word account was the first real enter- 
prise reporting on the Tonkin affair. 

AP revealed for the first time that the Maddox 
was carrying intelligence equipment, and also cited 
for the first time that the Maddox had not fired 
any warning shots, as claimed by Secretary McNa- 
mara, but had shot to kill instead. The crew inter- 
views indicated that there was a great confusion 
on board the two ships during the incident. At 
this point, however, there was little client interest 
in the story. Urban riots broke out the day it was 
to run. As a result, the AP report was not used by 
major metropolitan newspapers such as the Wash- 
ington Post, Washington Star, New York Times, 
or others which might have given it the exposure 
it deserved. The story did appear in the Arkansas 


Gazette, however, where it was read by Fulbright, 
who by this time was devoting much of his atten- 
tion to uncovering the true story of Tonkin. 

The AP account was followed in April, 1968, by 
an article in Esquire by David Wise, who also in- 
terviewed the crews and cast further doubt on the 
Administration’s account. These two reports and 
another AP account by Donald May were the only 
real enterprise stories that turned up new informa- 
tion. But John Finney, the able New York Times 
reporter, raised further questions in New Repub- 
lic early in 1968, as did John Galloway in Com- 
monweal. (Galloway has just done a splendid 
source book, The Gulf of Tonkin Resolution.) 

By this time Fulbright and Morse were gener- 
ating much breaking news as they prepared for 
the Foreign Relations Committee hearings held in 
February, 1968. But even during those hearings 
the press failed to distinguish itself. When Morse, 
through the Congressional Record, released im- 
portant segments of a top-secret study done by 
the Foreign Relations staff, based on cable traffic 
and new data from the Defense Department, it 
took the Washington Post two days to recognize 
the significance of his statements. 

The final credit for tying together the whole 
thread of deception surrounding the incidents 
must go to Joseph Goulden, whose book appeared 
in early fall of 1969. While covering the 1968 
Tonkin hearings for the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
Goulden had filed a story on the controversial tes- 


timony of Secretary McNamara, who appeared to 
contradict some aspects of his 1964 testimony. 
The Inquirer rewrote the lead to make it read: 


The United States did not provoke the 1964 
Gulf of Tonkin incident, previously secret naval 
communications indicated Saturday. 


Goulden left the Inquirer, sought out crew- 
men and others involved in the incident, and 
wrote his detailed and insightful account. 

This, then, is the record on the Tonkin affair. 
Given its lessons, one may hope that the media 
will not fail so grandly if similar incidents occur. 
The reporting on the Pueblo and the Liberty give 
reason for hope. But the Fourth Estate must estab- 
lish a far more independent and critical stance on 
government actions if hope is to become reality. 
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The media and Vietnam: comment and appraisal 


O_sIn preparing this issue CJR asked nearly two dozen 
news media observers and practitioners — “hawks” 
and “doves,” conservatives and liberals, Americans and 
foreigners — to appraise U.S. news media performance 
on Vietnam. 

On thirteen specific subjects, rated as “good” or 
“poor,”” newspapers, magazines, and radio-TV all were 
ranked “good” by most in presentation of the war's 
historical context, the nature and extent of U.S. antiwar 
sentiment, and analysis of “the many hopeful prog- 
noses” by public officials. Radio-TV won. slightly 
greater approval than rival media for coverage of 
Congressional debates over troop buildups. All the 
media were rated predominantly “poor” in covering 
the Gulf of Tonkin incidents, the economic/social im- 
pact of the war on the South Vietnamese, U.S. in- 
volvement in Thailand and Cambodia, various peace 
“feelers” and the Paris negotiations, and the present 
Vietnamese economic/political situation. There was 
little consensus in other categories except for rating 
tadio-TV “poor” in coverage of the Diem government, 
Americans’ early involvement as “advisers,” and the 
impact of heavy bombing of the North. 

Overall, magazines and newspapers were rated high- 
est in performance, with no one marking magazines as 
“poor.” Most rated radio-TV “average” to “poor,” 
and several marked it “excellent.” Among comments: 


George E. Reedy, Fellow, Woodrow Wilson Inter- 
national Center for Scholars; former press secretary to 
President Johnson: “My overall impression is that all 
of the media have done as well as they could in cover- 
ing the Indochina War and, in view of economic 
realities, have devoted considerable resources to the 
project. .. . The problem is that the news media are 
primarily channels of information, and play — and can 
only play —a severely restricted role in the field of 
basic education. Those engaged in the production of 
newspapers, magazines, and radio-TV shows assume — 
and generally the assumption is correct — that the in- 
terested audience has a fund of background informa- 
tion which enables it to make some form of sense out 
of the facts presented. In the case of Indochina the 
assumption had no validity whatsoever. To most Amer- 
icans the area did not even exist until a few years 
ago. Aside from a minute group of specialists, our 
citizens had no conceptions of the land or its people 
—not even the romantic misconceptions that we have 
of other areas of the world. 

“Many newspapers and magazines recognized this 
problem and made a valiant effort to plug the gap 
with backgrounders. Some of them were superb. But 
even the best could not make up for the many dec- 
ades of total indifference to Indochina on the part of 
our society. It was not a question of presentation, ex- 
planation, or background but of education, without 
which the foregoing are useless. 

“Added to this was the unusual nature of the war — 
no front lines; no clear-cut objectives; and no easily 
recognizable distinction between friend and foe. And 
finally, the official explanations were less than candid, 
perhaps because officialdom was having almost as much 
trouble as the press in finding familiar patterns. . . .” 
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Barry Zorthian, president, Time-Life Broadcast, Inc.; 
former U.S. military information officer, Saigon: “Some 
combat coverage and coverage of problems of the U.S. 
and Vietnamese military were outstanding. Particularly 
poor to my mind was political and economic coverage 
of the period of political chaos in 1965-66, the general 
internal situations in 1967, and problems and per- 
spectives of the Vietnamese. . . . | think the media’s 
continued skepticism about the official ‘line’ was 
healthy; was essential. The media should be skeptical 
about government. One of the beefs | have about 
press and government is that they spend too much 
time criticizing each other and too little in self- 
examination. 

“If | had to make one criticism of the press, with all 
the drawbacks of generalization—and my reserva- 
tions are very real — it has to do with reporters’ quali- 
fications. There were some superbly qualified people 
in Vietnam, but an awful lot of people with major 
outlets just were not prepared to cover the war, and 
by the time they were qualified — had picked up ex- 
perience — they were transferred. . . .” 


Senator J. W. Fulbright, chairman, Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee: “The press has, | believe, per- 
formed very well throughout the war and has rendered 
a great public service in the process. Reporters have 
questioned government pronouncements and _ policy 
more thoroughly than has been the case on any other 
major issue since | have been in public office. The 
press has been an invaluable source of information to 
the Committee throughout the course of the war and 
has been, in my view, our prime source of information 
on what was really taking place in Southeast Asia. .. .” 


Louis Heren, deputy editor, the Times of London: 
“Generally speaking, | think the U.S. media, with one 
or two outstanding exceptions, were slow to question 
official policy and, indeed, some of the old ideas of 
patriotism. The majority appear to have been inhibited 
by the old anti-Communist ideology. The slowness to 
appreciate the situation was the most serious weak- 
ness. . . . Finally, and this is a constant complaint of 
mine, too little attention was—and is— given to 
Congress. The New York Times has three or four men 
covering the Hill. The London Times has about twenty 
men in Parliament. 

“Outstanding examples of coverage and/or interpre- 
tation? The New York Times, especially in the early 
days with David Halberstam, and the report from 
North Vietnam on the bombing, by Harrison Salisbury. 
Also the Los Angeles Times series on the peace initia- 
tive ‘Marigold.’ Some TV and press photography also 
was excellent. 

“Particularly poor or objectionable examples? Mainly 
the lack of interest in the consequences of the war for 
the South Vietnamese—especially the effect of the 
bombing and defoliants.” 


James J. Kilpatrick, syndicated columnist: “| think, 
on the whole, the press has given us almost more 
information about what was going on in Vietnam 





than could reasonably be absorbed. This war has gone 
on so long it’s like the war in 1984— nobody can 
remember exactly when it started, or who is fighting 
whom. We see the movements of men and casualties, 
and one day tends to blur into another in coverage. ... 
| think coverage has been competent and workman- 
like aid on the whole quite fair. . . .” 


William Porter, chairman, Department of Journalism, 
University of Michigan: “This generally has been a 
good chapter in U.S. journalism. . . . Our worst report- 
ing was in the earlier stages of deep involvement, and 
the real digging out of that story should have been 
done in Washington. That David Halberstam-Charles 
Mohr-Malcolm Browne had to turn on the light from 
9,000 miles away, thanks primarily to finding some 
discontented officers, is more than anything else an 
indication of the lack of initiative in a lot of Wash- 
ington bureaus... .” 


Noam Chomsky, professor of linguistics, MIT: “In 
my opinion many war correspondents have done a 
very honest job of reporting what they themselves 
have seen. However, to learn something of the social 
and political context of events in Southeast Asia one 
must turn to the French press, particularly (though not 
exclusively) Le Monde... . 

“As to analysis of government propaganda, it is vir- 
tually nonexistent. Consider, for example, Laos. The 
scale and character of the air war in Laos have been 
known to American newsmen for some time, and they 
have sufficient information available to them to refute 
conclusively the official government pronouncements 
on this subject. They have not done so. 

“To mention just one example of gross neglect, 
President Nixon announced in March that a North 
Vietnamese invasion had raised the North Vietnamese 
troop level to 67,000 men, obliging the U.S. to respond 
with heavy air strikes and so on. A few weeks later 
Evans and Novak raised it to 70,000, and Robert Shap- 
len to 75,000. In fact, every newsman in Vientiane, 
unaware of the ‘invasion,’ was giving out the figure of 
50,000 troops, as for the preceding year. To my 
knowledge, this fact appeared only in a side remark 
by D. S. Greenway in Life. Furthermore, most corre- 
spondents were aware that these alleged 50,000 troops 
were largely support and supply units that consist, to a 
large measure, of women and old men. All knew that 
only about eighty North Vietnamese prisoners had 
been captured since 1964 (eight in the alleged ‘in- 
vasion’). 

“Similarly, when the Symington Committee hearings 
on Laos were released, with the Government claim 
that only military targets were being attacked in 
Northern Laos (April, 1970), the claim could have been 
refuted by any correspondent who has interviewed 
refugees, or any editor who has read such reports (say, 
those introduced by Kennedy into the Congressional 
Record in late April, 1970). The matter is of immense 
importance. On this turns the whole question of the 
nature of the air war in Laos since 1964 (virtually un- 
reported in the media). 

“A Kennedy subcommittee staff report of September, 
1970, merely reports what is common knowledge in 
Vientane when it reveals that a primary purpose of 


this war has been to destroy the social and economic 
structures of the Pathet Lao. Apart from a column by 
T. D. Allman about a year ago, | have seen nothing in 
the American press—apart from small magazines— 
that clearly explains this, the dominant feature of the 
American war in Laos for the past several years. Simi- 
larly, Jacques Decornoy’s eyewitness account (June, 
1968) received no notice, to my knowledge, in the 
American media. And so on and so on.” 


Wayne Danielson, Dean, School of Communications, 
University of Texas; president, Association for Educa- 
tion in Journalism: “In large terms | want to empha- 
size what the media learned. . . . They learned some- 
thing from Vietnam just as they learned something 
from the McCarthy era. Both lessons were hard. . . .” 


Prof. Karl Deutsch, Harvard University; president, 
American Political Science Association: “| think what 
was missing was better reporting on the decision 
process. If you read the book by Townsend Hoopes, 
The Limits of Intervention, there was a lot of informa- 
tion there that the press had not caught... . 

“In television, even the best do-not use the full 
force of the medium. TV should give you much more 
detail of the kind the Pentagon does with visual aids. 


Visual aids are hardly ever used to the maximum on 
i is oe 


Clayton Kirkpatrick, editor, Chicago Tribune: “There 
were occasional lapses into superficial, naive report- 
ing, but the level of reporting by all media was the 
best in our history of war reporting. . . .” 


Ron Dorfman, editor, Chicago Journalism Review: 
“While researching a magazine article on the strategic 
hamlet program in 1962 | discovered that the only 
general-circulation publications in the U.S. that were 
paying consistent attention to the war were the New 
York Times and New Republic. The wire services ap- 
parently had men in Saigon fulltime, but hardly any 
papers were using their files— at least not with any 
regularity. It was only with the Buddhist uprising of 
1963 — the burning monks, the street demonstrations, 
and finally the assassination of Diem — that the media 
started paying attention... . 

“Meanwhile, the Washington coverage was absurd: 
Why should it have taken |. F. Stone to put the lie to 
so much of the propaganda from State, the Pentagon, 
and the White House? This was particularly evident in 
connection with the alleged ‘truce violations’ and the 
Gulf of Tonkin. ... 

“Until very recently the press was also bamboozling 
us on the question of our brave boys in the boon- 
docks. . . . The scope and nature of GI dissent, the 
dope-smoking on patrol, the racial divisions among 
Gls and between Gls and the ‘gooks’ went as unre- 
ported as the profiteering . . . and the history and 
causes of the conflict itself.’ 


Peter C. Newman, editor, Toronto Star: “It seems 
strange to me that the most memorable insights on 
Vietnam came out of a novel — David Halberstam’s 
One Very Hot Day. But perhaps it’s that kind of a war.” 
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Vietnam: what lessons? 


NATHAN BLUMBERG 


Misreporting the peace movement 


Local referendums early disclosed serious opposition to the war. Mass demonstrations 
were far more than hippie “happenings.”” How image and reality differed. 


@ The mass media, wittingly or not, have mini- 
mized the nature and extent of dissent from the 
war policies of the Government. It would be non- 
sense to suggest a publishers’ plot or an electronic 
conspiracy to deceive the American people. It is 
reasonable to suggest, however, that the press, as an 
important part of the established system, has been 
reluctant to report on the growth of dissent, espe- 
cially when the expressions of dissent moved be- 
yond traditional political advocacy. 

An outstanding early example of misreporting 
and nonreporting the extent of dissent was the 
coverage of three referendums dealing with the 
United States involvement in Vietnam. Look first 
at the election of Nov. 7, 1967, in San Francisco, 
where voters were asked to vote “‘yes” or “‘no” to 


the sixteenth proposition on the ballot: 


Proposition P—It is the policy of the people of 
the City and County of San Francisco that there 
be an immediate cease-fire and withdrawal of 
U. S. troops from Vietnam so that the Vietnamese 
people can settle their own problems. 


This incredible proposition, calling in effect for 
unconditional surrender by the United States, was 


Dr. Blumberg is on sabbatical from the University of 
Montana, where he formerly was. journalism dean. His ar- 
ticle is adapted from Commonweal. 
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approved by 36.6 per cent of the voters—76,632 
in favor, 132,406 opposed. Yet this was not the 
way it was reported across the country by the wire 
services or the newsmagazines. Almost all newspa- 
per accounts dealt with the result as evidence that 
most voters—two out of three, in fact—approved 
of American policies in Vietnam. “It was no se- 
cret,” said Newsweek, “that President Johnson was 
generally pleased with the results—[of the elec- 
tions] particularly with the balloting on San Fran- 
cisco’s Proposition P... .” “Backing for war,” 
U. S. News & World Report termed it. “On the 
Vietnamese issue, two out of three San Francisco 
voters cast their ballots against a pullout, although 
San Francisco has been a center of antiwar agita- 
tion.” Time typically explained the issues involved 
by reporting that “the controversial proposition 
was supported by jalopy cavalcades featuring psy- 
chedelic paint jobs and antiwar posters, in newspa- 
per and radio ads and at numerous Proposition P 
parties.” 

What hardly anyone outside San Francisco knew, 
because hardly anyone outside San Francisco was 
told by the mass media, is that Proposition P was 
presented to the voters by a group of hard-rock, 
self-described revolutionaries who freely admitted 
that the primary function of the referendum was 
to encourage political polarization. The wording 





of Proposition P—particularly the clause demand- 
ing unconditional withdrawal—caused an extended 


and acrimonious debate between moderates and 


radicals who shared litthe more than a common 
abhorrence of the presence of American soldiers in 
Vietnam. In the view of the professed Marxists 
and other hard-liners in San Francisco, the adjec- 


tive “immediate” was intended to modify “with- 
drawal” as well as “‘cease-fire.”” No concession was 
made to moderates who were not happy with the 
conduct of the war but who were not willing sim- 
ply to give up in Vietnam. 

Quite obviously, many persons were driven by 
the unyielding language of Proposition P to vote 
against it or to abstain. The last ten words of the 
proposition also drew opposition from voters who 
could not accept a proposal to abandon hundreds 
of thousands of persons in South Vietnam to the 
mercies of the Vietcong. Even a pacifist organiza- 
tion urged a boycott of the election on those 
grounds, thereby further diminishing the number 
of antiwar votes. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that 46,558 of the 255,596 persons who cast ballots 
in the election—18 per cent—abstained from vot- 
ing on Proposition P. 

Admittedly, a few observers properly interpreted 
what had happened. Kenneth Crawford, who cer- 
tainly is no dove, admitted in Newsweek that the 
San Francisco balloting demonstrated that “peo- 
ple want to get out of Vietnam but not by de- 
fault.” Time, after lacerating proponents of the 
proposition, ultimately concluded: “Still, the fact 
that more than a third of the voters supported a 
more or less instant-withdrawal position suggests 
that a more carefully phrased or more moderate 
de-escalating proposition might have carried.” But 
these and other similar comments were lost in the 
maelstrom created by a press that chose to gloss 
over the unpleasant truth. 

The result of the San Francisco vote was not a 
political aberration. The first test of American 
attitudes toward the war in Vietnam had been con- 
ducted a year earlier in Dearborn, Mich., for 
twenty-six years the conservative fiefdom of Mayor 
Orville Hubbard. Dearborn is no haven of demon- 
strators, bearded hippies, or New Leftists; Mayor 


Hubbard has proclaimed openly and repeatedly 


his “‘one million per cent” approval of segregation 
and a rugged brand of 100 per cent Americanism. 
He made his city a white island in the Detroit 
megalopolis. Yet the residents of Dearborn on 
Nov. 8, 1966, voted only 20,667 to 14,124 against 
the following question: 


Are you in favor of an immediate cease-fire and 
withdrawal of United States troops from Vietnam 
so Vietnamese people can settle their own prob- 
lems? 


Of those who voted, therefore, 40.6 per cent 
favored an immediate, unequivocal, unilateral 
end to the war. Granting the quixotic conditions 
surrounding the referendum, the results appeared 
unbelievable. Yet the significance plainly was lost 
on the wire services. United Press International, 
for example, buried the result in an _ election 
roundup story with this single farcical paragraph: 
“In an isolated vote on the Vietnam war, the citi- 
zens of Dearborn, Mich., said overwhelmingly they 
were against a pullout of troops.” 

Then on Nov. 28, 1967, the result of a refer- 
endum held Nov. 7 in Cambridge, Mass., was 
announced. The wording, while different, was as 
unrelenting in its refusal to recognize moderate 
viewpoints: 


Whereas: thousands of Americans and Viet- 
namese are dying in the Vietnam war; whereas: 
this war is not in the interests of either the Ameri- 
can or Vietnamese people; now therefore be it re- 
solved: that the people of the City of Cambridge 
urge the prompt return home of American soldiers 
from Vietnam. 


The vote was 17,742 opposed, 11,349 in favor. 
The percentage of those voting for the proposition 
(39 per cent) was extraordinarily similar to the 
percentages in Dearborn and San Francisco. Time 
concluded of the Cambridge referendum: “U. S. 
voters affirmed once again last week that they do 
not consider a precipitate pullout from Vietnam 
the best way to settle the war.’ Thus by Time’s 
own evaluation, two out of five voters were so dis- 
mayed by the war in Vietnam that they cast affrm- 
ative votes for a rash, ill-considered proposition. 

The New York Times recognized the signifi- 
cance of the vote by running a 12-inch story on 
page 1 with a two-column headline. The Wall 
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Street Journal included the result as one of the 
thirteen most important general news stories of 
the day in its front-page “World-Wide” roundup. 
The Atlanta Constitution, Washington Post, and 
Louisville Courier-Journal played the story on 
page 2. However, a spot check of other metropoli- 
tan newspapers revealed that the Buffalo Evening 
News had a three-inch story on page 39, the Los 
Angeles Times gave it four inches on page 19, the 
Denver Post had a five-inch story on page 14, the 


“The press was 
reluctant to report 
growth of dissent .. .” 


Minneapolis Star devoted six inches to it on page 
16, and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch had a 10-inch 
story on page 8 of its fourth section. No report at 
all was to be found in the examined editions of 
six other metropolitan daily newspapers. 

Thus in three elections over a space of a year, 
in three cities widely divergent geographically, 
economically, and politically, a remarkable simi- 
larity of attitudes of dissent (40.6 per cent, 39 per 
cent, 36.6 per cent) was reflected. When one adds 
to this figure the large number of voters who could 
not bring themselves to vote for a policy of uncon- 
ditional surrender for the United States, but who 
nonetheless desired deescalation or an end to the 
war by a negotiated settlement, the conclusion ap- 
pears inescapable: a majority of Americans op- 
posed Administration policies in Vietnam. It was, 
however, a generally unreported conclusion. 

A second conclusion, based on the evidence, is 
that the results of a referendum—especially one 
with the manifest ramifications of the three cited 
here—cannot be reported as if it were an election 
between two men. A 60-40 vote may well be a 
“landslide” when it involves two candidates; it is 
a sign of serious disaffection in the populace when 
it is a vote on an issue controlled by the most in- 


tentionally divisive and revolutionary groups in 
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our society. That is a conclusion reached by only 
a few members of the ‘“‘orthodox”’ press. 

So much has been written about the gathering 
at the Lincoln Memorial and the subsequent “con- 
frontation” between armed troops and_ peace 
marchers at the Pentagon in October, 1967, that 
one turns to this matter reluctantly. Nonetheless, 
the reporting of the events of that day stands as a 
revealing exhibit. 

While the ‘“‘orthodox’”’ press passively accepted 
the official line of the Government, or at best only 
mildly wondered about it, the “underground” 
press cited the evidence that should have been 
available to all citizens. In this case, based on my 
eyewitness evidence as an observer of the march on 
the Pentagon, the latter group came much closer 
to what happened than did the “orthodox”’ press. 
In fact, from the moment that the TV networks 
agreed that the event should not be covered “live,” 
the mass media consistently reported essentially— 
although not exclusively—what the Pentagon and 
Administration officials wanted reported. 

Although fewer than 700 persons were arrested 
—less than | per cent of the demonstrators—and 
the vast majority behaved in an orderly, even good- 
humored manner, a vein of hostility to the demon- 
strators runs through most published accounts in 
the general-circulation press, with emphasis on 
violence, peculiar dress, dirtiness, marijuana, and 
obscenity. A Los Angeles Times staff writer, for 
example, wrote the following in the lead front- 
page news story: 


By cautious estimate, perhaps one-third of the 
crowd was of respectable appearance and mien, 
adequately barbered and coifed, sensibly dressed, 
seemingly more troubled than incensed or fanati- 
cally opposed to the war. The balance of the 
crowd was composed of the wildest mixed bag 
imaginable: Communists, hippies and flower-power 
advocates, unkempt, scraggly youths and girls. 
While many of that balance were patently anti- 
war, some seemed to view the demonstration as 
anything from a lark to an opportunity for ro- 
mance or an occasion for flaunting an obscene 
poster. 


The Washington Post sneered at the “shaggy 
doves and the sweet smell of pot,” and the Na- 
tional Observer observed in its account that “the 
core was made up of hippies and pseudo-hippies, 





students and pseudo-students—a great many color- 
ful sheep. The sheep were ready to be led. . . .” 

Time’s accounts were filled with misleading 
generalities (“Within the tide of dissenters swarmed 
all the elements of American dissent in 1967; hard- 
eyed revolutionaries and skylarking hippies; ersatz 
motorcycle gangs and all-too-real college professors; 
housewives, ministers, and authors; Black Nation- 
alists in African garb and nonpacific advocates of 
violence. . . .”); officially sponsored innuendos 
(“Dean Rusk, whose State Department intelligence 
apparatus had long since assessed the degree and 
role of Communist influence within the antiwar 
movement, said earlier this month that ‘we haven't 
made public the extent of our knowledge’ for fear 
of setting off ‘a new McCarthyism.’ ’’); and insipid 
insinuations (“ ‘You should see what we found out 
there,’ said one worker. ‘Nothing but bras and 
panties. You never saw so many.’”’). Newsweek 
stressed Norman Mailer’s “artist’s freak-out,” a 
“gaggle of hippies,” the “rhetorical vitriol” at the 
rally, and a concluding reference to an unidentified 
woman who “muttered as twilight descended” 
that she was leaving with her small son because “I 
guess he’s seen enough democracy in action for one 
day.” 

In reporting the number of participants in the 
demonstration, the media became a partner of the 
Government in a calculated attempt to minimize 
the total. The basis for the statistical hoax was 
that any crowd estimate must clearly delineate the 
time and the place. There were three major events 
during the day. The largest crowd gathered Satur- 
day morning at the Lincoln Memorial, where ap- 
proximately 100,000—including those who had 
other plans for later in the day, curious bystanders, 
button salesmen, police, press, CIA and others— 
would be a fair estimate. About 60,000 of these 
made the march across Arlington Memorial Bridge 
to the Pentagon (the New York Times reported 
that an employee assigned to make a head count 
estimated the marchers who crossed Memorial 
Bridge at “more than 54,000”). Thousands of these 
persons, having made their point, were on their 
way back even before the end of the parade reached 
the Pentagon’s north parking lot. At dusk, when 
the “confrontation” took place, more than 35,000 
were on the Pentagon steps, the Mall, and the grassy 


reaches extending to the parking lots (a figure the 
same as that finally issued by the Defense Depart- 
ment, which said it had made aerial photographs 
of the crowd at the Pentagon and had arrived at an 
estimate of 35,000 persons through military photo- 
inspection techniques). About 8,000 more on the 
parking lot did not pass beyond a point which was 
announced as the line to be crossed only by those 
who wished to push past nonviolence. 

Many reports failed to distinguish between these 
three estimates and thereby played the Pentagon’s 
numbers game. The failures in reporting made it 
appear that the figure of 35,000 applied to the 
total number who demonstrated or, in other cases, 
emphasized the total of those who actually marched 
—about 60 per cent of those who were at the Lin- 
coln Memorial. 

Thus, Time made much of “35,000 ranting, 
chanting protesters” at the Pentagon without re- 
ferring to the other two-thirds of the demonstra- 
tors at the rally. The Christian Science Monitor 
told of “more than 50,000 marchers” and the 
Washington Star referred to a “march by some 
55,000 antiwar demonstrators.”” The Washington 
Post, however, led off its story with, “More than 
50,000 persons demonstrated here against the war 
in Vietnam yesterday. . . .” The New York Times 
not only accepted “a police and military consen- 
sus” that put the size of the crowd at the Lincoln 
Memorial at 50,000 to 55,000, but reported a “rally 
and march by some 50,000 persons” as if the same 
number had participated in both events. 

UPI said “police officially estimated that be- 
tween 50,000 and 55,000 persons were on hand for 


the rally,” and accepted the word of a Pentagon 


spokesman who said apparently with a straight 
face that “between 20,000 and 25,000 protesters 
were at the Pentagon at the peak period of about 
4 p.m. EDT.” AP took the same estimate of the 
number of persons at the Pentagon at the height 
of the demonstration (which the military subse- 
quently increased by 10,000) and added: “U. S. 
Park Police had put the number at the Lincoln 
Memorial rally around 37,000—but march orga- 
nizers claimed 200,000 were there.” The Commu- 
nist press in Hanoi also claimed that 200,000 per- 
sons converged on Washington. 

Clearly, wishful thinking was practiced by inter- 
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ested parties and governments on both sides. The 
spectacle of propagandists and governments lying 
is not unusual; when the news media become a 
tool of the propagandist and government, however, 
the citizen obviously must beware. 

Almost as bizarre as the statistical game-playing 
was the photographic coverage. The media fea- 
tured photographs of those in extremely casual or 
imaginative dress, and ignored the more ordinary 
citizens. (“Hey, take pictures of us,” groups of 
adequately barbered and coifed, sensibly dressed 
marchers pleaded with photographer after photog- 
rapher; “I would,” a New York Times man re- 
sponded quietly, “but they wouldn’t run it.”’) More 
interesting is the absence of a photograph showing 
the entire crowd at the Lincoln Memorial (such as 
those published of the 1963 civil rights rally at the 
same place) or one of the parade including the be- 
ginning and some identifiable point toward the 
end so that an educated estimate could be made 
(photographers in helicopters passed over the 
marchers again and again), or one from the top of 
the Pentagon (which the Defense Department 
could have released to end that particular discus- 
sion). The aerial photo taken at the Pentagon, 
which served as the basis for military estimates, to 
my knowledge never has been published, at least 
in the press. 

The “orthodox”’ press, with some notable excep- 
tions, was exceedingly gentle, kind, and under- 
standing of what was probably the most blatant 
lie of the Government—the contention of the De- 
fense Department that soldiers at the Pentagon 
fired no tear gas at the demonstrators. Despite the 
fact that several newsmen reported that they saw 
tear gas canisters launched by uniformed soldiers 
(and I personally saw one grenade fired and ex- 
perienced the effects), Pentagon spokesmen not 


only persisted in maintaining that the troops were 


innocent but that the deed had been done by dem- 
onstrators. 


UPI declared flatly that “tear gas was spewed 
at demonstrators at one point,” and—to its great 
credit—nailed the fact: “UPI reporter Jed Stout 
reported that tear gas was used against one group 
trying to force its way through the lines. A De- 
fense Department spokesman insisted none of the 
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government forces had unloosed tear gas in de- 
fense of the Pentagon. He said further it was be- 
lieved that the demonstrators possessed tear gas 
and may have used it.” AP, however, saw it all 
with one eye, and it was jaundiced: “Vietcong 
flags were displayed and at least one round of tear 
gas was fired during a wild melee in a driveway 
leading to one of the Pentagon’s main entrances. 
But Pentagon spokesmen said ‘the other side’— 
not the soldiers—had used the gas.” 

Mention also should be made of the case of the 
alleged defectors at the Pentagon. The under- 
ground press repeatedly has insisted that some 
soldiers—the number cited ranges from one to 
four—trefused to follow orders, and were placed 
under arrest. The important point is not that one 
or two or three or four soldiers could not bring 
themselves to carry out their duties at the Penta- 
gon—there is little significance in that. It is not 
even a critical example of the Government not 
telling the truth, even when the truth wouldn't 
really hurt. What is important, and alarming, is 
that the question is not even raised in the “‘ortho- 
dox’’ press. 

The “orthodox” press, it seems clear, has badly 
deluded itself by accepting the view of some po- 
litical and military leaders, some bureaucrats, and 
even some journalists that it has been basically un- 
friendly in its reporting of Government policies 
in Vietnam. The proponents of those policies com- 
plain of reporting that exposes conditions in South 
Vietnam or “gives comfort to the enemy,” photo- 
graphs that demonstrate graphically the horrors 
of war, TV news shows such as the one showing 
Marines burning Vietnamese huts, and the like. 
Of course there have been specific incidents which 
reflect well on the press and which the President 
or the generals did not like, but the White House 
and the Pentagon have had their way almost all of 
the time. 

It is not too much to ask the men who publish 
and edit and write and broadcast for the mass 
media to examine their degree of complicity in 
the failure to tell it like it is. If after honest ap- 
praisal they come to a conclusion different from 
the one reached here, that is fair enough. The crit- 
ical need is the examination itself. 
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Vietnam: what lessons? 


“Graphic images of battle reminiscent of World War II persist in the U.S. media. 
The result is often wildly misleading.” Why new approaches are needed. 


Can the media cover guerrilla wars? 


@ It was May 2, 1970, two days after President 
Nixon sent U. S. combat troops into Cambodia, 
and the United Press International lead story 
from Saigon read: “Allied troops and tanks re- 
sumed their advance into neighboring Cambodia 
early today, one American tank column pressing 
to within 6,000 yards of an underground tunnel 
complex thought to be the site of the Commu- 
nist military command headquarters for the war 
in Vietnam.” There it was, war in all its drama: a 
tank column slashing toward an objective, the 
enemy headquarters about to fall. It was but the 
beginning of a month of sparkling wire service 
leads about the new war in Cambodia. But as it 
turned out, if one read the fine print in days to 
follow, the U. S. tank column was riding into 
monsoon mud and rain, and the Communist 
military command headquarters was evanescent 
and elusive, nowhere to be found. 

For writers of leads and of headlines, for lovers 
of action, for makers of maps, for fans of World 
War II, it was a fine little war: flamboyant South 
Vietnamese racing down highway No. 1 toward 
Phnompenh; a new front, with a new arrow on 


James McCartney is a national correspondent for the 
Knight Newspapers, based in Washington. 
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the map every few days; an armed flotilla, guns 
blazing, steaming up the Mekong; helicopter as- 
saults; artillery fire bases—the works. But if you 
read it now, you can’t help wondering, what hap- 
pened? For somehow, despite all the tank col- 
umns, the allied “thrusts,” the ‘‘new assaults,” the 
fire bases, when ground action by U. S. troops was 
finished two months later the Communists had 
gobbled up almost half of Cambodia. By October 
they controlled more than half of it. 

With all that action, how did the Communists 
quietly take over so much terrain? What hap- 
pened was what has almost always happened in 
Vietnam when U. S. power has been used in 
grand, military “sweeps.” What happened was 
that guerrillas, in a guerrilla war, acted like guer- 
rillas. They faded into the jungle or the country- 
side or villages. They fell back and spread out 
and disappeared, letting the U. S. and the South 
Vietnamese destroy thousands of acres of jungle 
and countryside and caches of supplies while they 
bided their time, as guerrillas will. 

The casual reader of U. S. newspapers, the TV 
viewer, or the listener to radio bulletins would 
find that hard to discern, for it was not the war 
he had read or heard about or seen on the tube. 

What is involved in Vietnam, as careful stu- 
dents of the war are aware, is a complex political 
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struggle that will be won or lost on factors other 
than territorial thrusts. They are also aware that 
guerrilla tactics are far different from those of 
conventional war, aid the effect is to be measured 
differently. By classic definition, guerrillas need 
only survive to “win.” Yet graphic images of bat- 
tle reminiscent of World War II persist in the 
U. S. media. The result is often wildly misleading. 

Time after time there were reports of “battles” 
or “sieges” for cities in Cambodia. Then several 
days later a careful reader would learn that there 
had been no battles at all. 

Raymond R. Coffey, the talented and percep- 
tive correspondent for the Chicago Daily News in 
Cambodia, has reported several examples. He 
cited one in which Cambodian communiques told 
of a fierce, six-day battle for the town of Srang 
against a regiment of 1,200 North Vietnamese 
soldiers. ““At the end of the battle,” he wrote, “the 
Cambodians reentered the town against no op- 
position and explained lamely that the 1,200 
enemy had somehow slipped away unharmed. 
The total reported killed-in-action casualties for 
the six-day fray were six Cambodians and four- 
teen North Vietnamese.” Similarly, Coffey wrote, 
Cambodia at one time reported its troops were 
pitted against 3,000 to 4,000 enemy in trying 
vainly to retake the Kirron plateau. “According to 
U. S. intelligence sources,” he said, “there never 
were more than 300 enemy [personnel] involved in 
the battle.” 

Laurence Stern, Saigon bureau chief for the 
Washington Post through the Cambodian inva- 
sion, says bluntly: ‘““Many a battle was reported 
in Cambodia that didn’t occur.” Probably the most 
striking example was the colorfully reported “bat- 
tle” for the town of Snoul, just a few days after 
the U. S. invasion. Both the military and the press 
gave Snoul a buildup. A U. S. tank commander 
was quoted widely as saying that his objective was 
“to take the town—without destroying it.” The 
New York Times last May 5 reported that U. S. 
tanks were “fighting the biggest battle of the five- 
day campaign in Cambodia, against North Viet- 
namese troops in the streets of Snoul and in bunk- 
ers ringing the town.” Two days later UPI dra- 
matically reported, under a Snoul dateline: ‘““Amer- 
ican tanks today smashed through the smouldering 
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ruins of this rubber plantation town leveled by 
massive air strikes.” 

Yet all that had happened, as later became 
clear, was that the U. S. military, with its massive 
firepower, had destroyed the town. It had shot up 
buildings with 90-millimeter guns and leveled 
others with jet bombers, It had used ample quan- 
tities of napalm. UPI reported that the guerrillas 
had fled—in classic guerrilla style—after initial 
skirmishes on the edges of the town. “All that 
remained,” said UPI, “were the bodies of at least 
seven persons, four of them civilians.” (The UPI 
story written in the aftermath of Snoul was one 
of the finest pieces of reporting and writing to 
come out of Cambodia; the shame was that there 
wasn’t more reporting and writing like it.) 

Another example of World War II-style report- 
ing occurred in the ostensible battle by the Com- 
munists to capture Phnompenh. Early last April, 
before the U. S. invasion, UPI reported a “‘four- 
pronged” drive on Phnompenh, suggesting im- 
plicitly that the capital was in danger of falling— 
as Paris had fallen to the Germans. In the weeks 
and months that followed, “drives” against 
Phnompenh regularly were depicted in the press. 

State Department officials say Phnompenh had 
never been in danger of falling, nor even under 
serious attack. They believe the Communists have 
consistently practiced “harassment’’—virtually clas- 
sic guerrilla tactics in seeking to terrorize the 
city. They doubt that the Communists have ever 
wanted to capture and occupy Phnompenh, any 
more than they have ever wanted to take and oc- 
cupy Vientiene, in neighboring Laos, or major 
cities in Vietnam. To occupy and hold cities 
would cost them too many troops. From the begin- 
ning they thought the stories were exaggerated. 

Still another illustration of the hazards of con- 
ventional yardsticks in Cambodia concerns esti- 
mates of Communist troop strength. The tend- 
ency has been to view the war in terms of numbers 
of troops and how they balance, rather than as a 
guerrilla war, where numbers are less significant. 

Throughout the Cambodian struggle “official” 
estimates of Communist strength, both in Saigon 
and Washington, have ranged from 40,000 to 
60,000. This was a convenient range for the mili- 
tary because it helped to justify a combined South 





What ethics for combat reporting? 


0 Brig. Gen. S. L. A. Marshall (ret.), in a syndicated 
column last July, attacked the professional behavior, 
the journalistic ethics, and, | take it, even the patri- 
otism of myself and two colleagues in connection with 
our capture last spring in Cambodia. He condemned 
three of us for a lack of professionalism in getting 
captured, for regarding our captors as human beings 
rather than the “enemy,” and, above all, for consider- 
ing ourselves to be objective observers and reporters, 
not committed to one side or the other—or, as he 
put it, disregarding the alleged tradition that an Amer- 
ican correspondent must be “an American first, a cor- 
respondent second.”” He wrote in part: 


In days of yore the American correspondent 
when moving with a field army, was expected to 
behave no less accountably than a line officer. He 
was not a sacred being with limitless freedom, 
privileged to move between lines or to traffic with 
the opposing camp. The rules of security were as 
binding on him as on any soldier. He was an 
American first, a correspondent second. 

This old-fashioned standard seems to have been 
forgotten in Southeast Asia. Some old-timers still 
play the game according to the rules. There is a 
new breed that acts as if it believes a press ticket 
is a license to run wild. ... 


In covering several U:S. foreign interventions over 
the last sixteen years, | have come to believe that a 
news correspondent must try to be a detached ob- 
server, a neutral who can report what he can learn 
about the aims and actions on both sides without the 
burden of thinking in terms of “we” and “they.” 
Behaving in this way in Guatemala in 1954 meant, 
among other things, trying to learn whether the CIA 
was the moving force behind Castillo Armas’ little 
rebel army that ousted a leftist regime. Those of us 
who reported at the time that the CIA seemed to have 
no part in it were incorrect but we were doing our 
duty in trying to find out. 

During the buildup for the Bay of Pigs invasion, it 
meant digging out as much as possible about the in- 
vasion preparations and getting them into print. 
President John F. Kennedy and CIA Director Allen 
Dulles were furious about this press exposure and in 


Vietnamese-U. S. force in Cambodia of about 
80,000 men. Most of the press never got past this 
simplistic view, blandly accepting the official pic- 
ture and blithely passing it along. The New York 
Times on May 1, for example, reported from 
Phnompenh that Cambodian troops had given 
“little indication of possessing the experience or 
materiel to withstand a sustained challenge by 


their first shock blamed it for the disastrous failure. 
Later, it became clear that Fidel Castro knew far more 
than had appeared in the newspapers about the inva- 
sion plans and that the main result of the secrecy 
imposed was to keep the American people from 
judging in advance the wisdom of the proxy effort to 
overthrow the Communist-aligned Castro regime. 

In the Dominican Republic in 1966, this standard 
meant for many of us walking or driving repeatedly 
from the heavily guarded U.S. military and press com- 
pound in luxury suburban hotels into downtown Santo 
Domingo, past guards with machine guns, to talk to 
the rebel leaders and see what was happening on the 
other side of the barricades. The merits of that inter- 
vention are still being debated, but public under- 
standing of it would not have been helped by a press 
corps that swallowed whole the official U.S. line that 
the rebels had killed thousands of persons and were 
carrying heads around on pikes. 

The Indochina War is a classic case where the 
responsibilities of a correspondent go far beyond 
merely reporting on “our” side as a special adjunct to 
the U.S. military forces. Reporters who ask searching 
questions at the U.S. briefings in Saigon and swarm 
through South Vietnam and, briefly, into Cambodia, 
splashing through rice paddies with patrols, riding 
tanks and flying bombers and helicopters, provide in- 
tensive coverage of the U.S. side of the fighting war. 
But there are limits to what this kind of reporting can 
do to explain the war. 

Of course, a reporter accompanying a military unit 
on an operation has to go by the rules. It is only good 
sense for him to follow orders, keep up with the 
outfit, wear military fatigues and a helmet, carry a 
canteen, and generally look and act like a soldier 
except for the shooting part. And, whether accom- 
panying a military unit or not, a reporter certainly 
should avoid writing anything that would breach mili- 
tary security, such as giving details on the makeup or 
position of U.S. forces while a battle is in progress or 
disclosing that a plane has been shot down while 
there still is hope of rescuing the crew. Beyond that, 
he takes on an unnecessary burden and is not doing 
his job properly if he feels bound to support current 
American policy and let himself be made, in effect, a 
public relations man for a group of American officials. 


RICHARD DUDMAN 


Mr. Dudman is chief Washington correspondent for 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


the up to 40,000 North Vietnamese and Vietcong 
in the country.” 

Ray Coffey investigated the question and re- 
ported discovering that the total number of North 
Vietnamese combat troops in the country never 
numbered more than 12,000. The rest—possibly 
about 20,000—were administrative, logistic, or 
rear-area service forces. Again, the temptation to 
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think of the war in conventional terms was almost 
irresistible. 

If the President and the military elect to send 
columns of tanks into the jungle in the hope of 
finding a way out of our national agony, the re- 
porter’s job is to report it. But if the news media 
become so preoccupied with reporting the mili- 
tary effort that they virtually ignore the real war 
—the guerrilla war—then it is the reader who 
loses in understanding. 

In the Cambodian fighting the most significant 
phrases were often buried in wire service dis- 
patches—phrases that said “no resistance was en- 
countered” or “no immediate contact with the 
enemy was reported.:’ The challenge at times was 
to report that there were no battles and that the 
enemy was fading away. The challenge was to 
report what wasn’t happening. 

Many a reporter on the scene cut through the 
morass to report in some kind of perspective. 
Peter Arnett of AP managed to convey. the fu- 
tility of using sophisticated equipment against 
jungle and mud. UPI reporters wrote brilliantly 
on occasion of nonbattles, of the senseless destruc- 
tion of towns “in order to save them.” Robert 
Kaiser of the Washington Post proved adept at 
searching out the inconsistencies of the positions 
of U. S. policymakers. Henry Kamm of the New 
York Times was versatile and incisive. Others did 
as well. But these writers found themselves writ- 
ing for a preconditioned audience, one condi- 
tioned by the highest level of government. 

Government officials, from President Nixon 
down, apply the hard sell to certain concepts that 
fit snugly with official government policy. Pos- 
sibly the best single illustration in connection 
with Cambodia is the sales effort that President 
Nixon and his national security adviser, Henry 
Kissinger, have undertaken on behalf of the South 
Vietnamese army. “Vietnamization”—turning over 
the war to the South Vietnamese so the U. S. 
can go home—is a keystone of Government pol- 
icy. But in spite of official announcements and re- 
ports, U. S. officials have been highly skeptical of 
the fighting capabilities of the South Vietnamese. 
(Last February, Gen. Creighton Abrams, U. S. 
commander in Vietnam, said flatly that more than 


half of the South Vietnamese army was not capable 
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of handling itself properly in battle situations.) 

On April 30, when President Nixon announced 
the decision to send U. S. combat troops into 
Cambodia, top White House officials said quite 
candidly that South Vietnamese forces were as- 
signed to the “Parrot’s Beak” area because no 
resistance was expected there. U. S. forces were 
assigned to invade the “Fishhook” region to the 
north, where fighting was expected to be rough. 

Thus it was candidly admitted, before the fact, 
that the South Vietnamese got a pat assignment. 
As it turned out, the advance guess was correct. 
They encountered virtually no resistance. Their 
principal accomplishment was to show that they 
were capable of operating relatively sophisticated 
U. S. trucks and armored vehicles without run- 
ning into ditches. They managed to ride down 
roads, wave flags, and shoot up the countryside 
without being seriously challenged. The arrows 
on the maps showed success after success. 

The press for the most part went along with 
the myth. A New York Times story said on April 
30: ““Thousands of South Vietnamese soldiers, with 
American advisers and support, swept westward 
through Cambodia today... .”’ On May 3 the 
Times said that the South Vietnamese Third 
Corps was “sweeping back in a semicircle toward 
the South Vietnamese border.’’ On May 5 a story 
in the Times said that “a combined force of sev- 
eral thousand United States and South Vietna- 
mese troops began a sweep of the northeastern 
corner of Cambodia... .” The Times wasn’t 
alone. This kind of description was widely em- 
ployed. Thus President Nixon and Kissinger were 
able, after the fact, to cite the experience as dra- 
matic evidence that the South Vietnamese army 
had proven itself and come of age. 

If the President and the U. S. Government have 
difficulty grasping the nature of guerrilla war, it 
is no wonder that news media may have difficulty 
in presenting an intelligent picture. The diffi- 
culty of the task, however, is hardly an excuse for 
failure—particularly when failures extend over a 
period of years. 

Reporting has only rarely gotten below the sur- 
face of superficial military activity and into the 
heart of modern guerrilla conflict. Rarely have 





reporters dug into the complex political makeup 
of South Vietnam and explained it in terms that 
readers and viewers could understand. Rarer still 
has been the occasion when the economics of the 
struggle in South Vietnam have been presented in 
graphic and understandable manners. Yet politi- 
cal and economic factors are probably more im- 
portant in a guerrilla struggle than all that could 
be written about military maneuvers. The cen- 
tral questions are: How are the people of the 
country doing? Are they getting a fair shake? Do 
their political institutions work? Does their econ- 
omy work? Are problems being solved? 

What is required is a complete reexamination 
of the approach to coverage of guerrilla wars, and 
a complete reorientation of both editors and 
writers. Journalism must develop bonafide experts 
in both the politics and the economics of the un- 
derdeveloped world—experts who can write with 
authority and genuine background on the com- 
plex problems these areas face; experts who can 
explain how the people are doing. 

Few American reporters in Vietnam today 
speak the language. Few have had any kind of 


special background and training in that extremely 
complex part of the world. Though “Vietnamiza- 
tion” is central to the Nixon Administration’s 
program in Vietnam, the press corps has few stu- 


dents of internal Vietnamese politics who can re- 
port with confidence what is happening. Is Presi- 
dent Thieu a “tinhorn dictator,” as Sen. George 
McGovern once charged? Can the U. S. expect to 
develop any more satisfactory leadership in Viet- 
nam? What alternatives are there, given the his- 
tory and sociology of the country? 

In Cambodia, U. S. reporters wrote much of 
Lt. Gen. Do Cao Tri, commander of South Viet- 
namese forces. He was colorfully described as a 
pistol-packing type, ready to fight, and he was fre- 
quently quoted. The news media did not do 
nearly so well in explaining Gen. Tri’s private 
commercial interests, in lumber and in cinnamon, 
that have helped make him rich while men un- 
der his command were dying. 

American journalism needs to know more about 
the nature of guerrilla warfare in the great strug- 
gle that spreads across the world. It needs men 
who are educated to get at underlying factors that 
make men act as they do in far-off countries. Guer- 
rilla warfare is most probably the warfare of the 
future. We can expect to see a great deal of it in 
years ahead, not only in Southeast Asia and the 
Middle East but in Latin America and Africa— 
and in the U. S. itself. If America’s news media 
cannot learn to understand it, to interpret it, to 
explain it to the public, then we are lost. 


Let’s say it right 


INCORRECT TERMS 
Ruff-Puff 


CORRECT TERMS 


Regional Forces/Popular Forces 
(or RF/PF) 


VC Tax Collectors VC Extortionists 


National Liberation Front (NFL) Viet Cong (VC) 


South Vietnam Republic of Vietnam (RVN) 


Peoples Liberation Army Viet Cong (or if appropriate, 
North Vietnamese Army)— 
(NVA) 

Five O'clock Follies MACV Daily Briefings (or 
Daily Press Briefings) 


Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam 


North Vietnam 


Peoples Army of North 


North Vietnamese Army (NVA) 
Vietnam (PAVN) 


South Vietnamese Army Army of the Republic of 


Vietnam (ARVN) 


INCORRECT TERMS CORRECT TERMS 


Mercenary Civilian Irregular Defense 
Group (CIDG) soldier or 


volunteer 


Search and Destroy Search and Clear 


Body Count Enemy deaths or EN killed 


5th VC Division (also 9th Do not use unless clarified in 

VC Div) same sentence that these 
divisions are 80°/o to 90°%o 
NVA 


Hamburger Hill Hill 937 


US Troop Withdrawal Redeployment (or 


replacement) 


Hearts and Minds of the Develop community spirit or 
People equivalent descriptive phrases 


Troops used to bait the enemy Never to be used 
Special Forces Camp CIDG Camp 
(Vietnamese) 


Deserter/Defector (VC) Rallier or Returnee 


—Memo, Military Assistance Command Vietnam (MACV) to Armed Forces Vietnam Network (AFVN). 
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Who is the ‘enemy’? 


| don’t know much and come to think about it, 
what | do know ain’t so. 
—An American speaking in 
The People, Yes, 
by Carl Sandburg 


(1 The words above are quoted by Douglas Pike in 
his study, Viet Cong: the Organization and Techniques 
of the National Liberation Front of South Vietnam 
(MIT Press, 1966). Author Pike, a foreign service officer 
with the USIA and a staunch supporter (at least in his 
book) of U.S. intervention in Vietnam, goes on to 
observe that “for Americans Vietnam has grown stead- 
ily as a crisis in perception, one that began with a 
failure of definition. It is both symbolic and significant 
that no appellation coined for the opposing insurgent 
forces was acceptable to all parties, including the in- 
surgents themselves. In this sense, they were never 
defined.” 

This is an astonishing statement. In all the mega- 
tonnage of commentary unleashed about the media’s 
role in covering Vietnam, not much has been said 
about the terms that American newspapers, magazines, 
and broadcasters used to describe the combatants. To 
suggest that the American media didn’t even know 
who the “enemy” was or what to call him is a stagger- 
ing thought. One of the first reporting principles that 
young journalists used to be taught was to get the 
name and address right: if the story garbled these facts, 
then the reader couldn’t be expected to have much 
confidence in the rest of the account. 

In order to find out more about Vietnam and the 
media's “crisis of perception” | looked into a heavy 
sampling of reportage over the last twenty years of 
American involvement in Indochina. Working with me 
was Jane Pratt, who speaks and reads Vietnamese (she 
spent considerable time in Saigon from 1963 to 1969 
and is currently a graduate student in the Department 
of Political Science at MIT). We wanted to find out how 
the media described the “other side” in Vietnam. 

Most historians and analysts presently agree that, at 
the time of the Geneva accords, there were south of 
the 17th parallel in Vietnam thousands of Northerners, 
Southerners, Communists, Resistance fighters, social- 
ists, religious factionalists, nationalists, and other dis- 
sidents who opposed the French—and American— 
supported government in Saigon. As early as 1956, 
Saigon newspapers began referring to these diverse 
groups as Vietcong; the term “Cong” is an abbrevia- 
tion for “Cong-san,”” meaning Communist. The various 
dissident groups surfaced in 1960 and chose as their 
name the National Liberation Front of South Vietnam. 
The NLF didn’t like the term “Vietcong,” calling it a 
“contemptuous appellation which lumps _ together 
Communists and others.” But the nickname caught on. 

Anyone reading the political and social history of 
Vietnam prior to the NLF’s emergence becomes extraor- 
dinarily sensitive to the nuances of names; but that, of 
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course, is hindsight. Little, if any, of these subtleties 
are conveyed in stories disseminated in the U.S. Even 
the New York Times, the journal of record and the 
American paper with the most extensive foreign cover- 
age, relies on the shorthand of journalese. On Nov. 11, 
1960, for example, the Times said: 


COUP AGAINST DIEM. The U.S. has strongly 
supported Ngo Dinh Diem in his campaign 
against the Communists. . . . The revolt came after 
weeks of unrest in the pro-Western nation as a 
result of increased Communist subversion. The 
North Vietnam Communists have sent more and 
more agents into the area in an effort to over- 
throw their implacable foe. . . . North Vietnam is 
Red-ruled under the leadership of Ho Chi Minh. 
In a recent clash forty-one members of the Com- 
munist forces and thirteen South Vietnamese sol- 
diers were killed... . 


By 1963, the simplifying process was producing solip- 
cisms and redundancies. One Washington correspon- 
dent referred to the “Communist guerrillas of the 
Vietcong”; another called the National Liberation 
Front the “political arm of the Vietcong,” which is 
something like saying the “Republican Party is the 
political arm of the Republican Party.” Repeatedly, 
there seemed to be a need for overkill: it wasn’t 
enough to call the enemy “insurgents” or “guerrillas”; 
they must be called “Communist insurgents” [Los 
Angeles Times, Aug. 14, 1966] or “Vietcong guerrillas” 
[New York Times, Jan. 1, 1966]. The usage “National 
Liberation Front” was rare, and when it did occur it 
usually was in the form “Communist National Libera- 
tion Front’ [Crosby Noyes, Washington Star, Aug. 13, 
1966]. 

By the mid-Sixties, the media had fixed on four or 
five designations: “Communist guerrillas,” “Vietcong 
raiders,” “Hanoi’s forces,” “Communists,” and—in 
headlines and wire copy—‘“Reds.” Parenthetical trans- 
lations of “Vietcong” no longer appeared. The desig- 
nations ‘“NLF” or “Front” seldom appeared in the U.S. 
press; they were, however, common style in, for exam- 
ple, Le Monde. 

Beginning in 1966-67, another shift in terms oc- 
curred. The words “Communists” and ‘Reds’ started 
to fade away in stories. The preferred phrases were 
“Vietcong” or “North Vietnamese troops.” These 
changes were related to a number of factors. First, of 
course, regular battalions of North Vietnamese had 
entered the fighting. But there was also a growing anti- 
war sentiment in the U.S. which was forcing the more 
thoughtful media men to go back to first assumptions. 
R. W. Apple, Jr., of the New York Times recalls that 
when he was bureau chief in Saigon he forbade his 
staff to use the term “Communist” except when refer- 
ring to the North Vietnamese forces. Apple says he 
was acutely conscious of the problems of terminology, 
and vetoed the word “Communist” out of a belief that 
“there were substantial non-Communist elements in the 
Vietcong and therefore the term was misleading. . . .” 
' There is, however, a certain irony in Apple’s deci- 
sion. In 1960-1966, when the U.S. media had papered 
the Red label over all of the opposition, there were 





still significant non-Communist elements in that oppo- 
sition; but by the middle and late 1960s, when the 
new sophistication took over and the word “Commu- 
nist’ was shelved, the opposition really was largely 
Communist—American firepower had decimated the 
ranks of the original cadres, and North Vietnamese 
regulars had taken their places. 

By 1968, the usage “Vietcong and North Vietnam- 
ese” seemed the preferred formulation, except when 
brevity was wanted; then it was simply the “enemy.” 
Not everyone was pleased with these usages, though. 
In June, 1968, Roger Tatarian, vice president and edi- 
tor of UPI, received a sharp letter from an editor 
questioning use of the phrases “Communist troop 
concentrations” and “Communist armor.” Tatarian, in 
UPI Reporter, conceded that ‘these are fair questions” 
He explained: 


When it is possible to say with accuracy that 
the opposing forces are Vietcong or North Viet- 
namese, we so specify. When it is not, we often 
use the broader term of “communist.” . . . Why 
do we not simply refer to the other side in Viet- 
nam as the “enemy” or the “foe”? Because we 
are an international news agency. . . . For the UPI 
to speak of “enemy” forces would hardly estab- 
lish its objectivity in the eyes of the people who 
were not involved. And if technical considerations 
are important, it should also be kept in mind that 
the United States is not in a formal state of war 
and that the word “enemy” would therefore not 
be any great technical improvement. 


A check of quality publications in the U.S. re- 
veals the same general patterns: early use of “Hanoi” 
and “Communists” as catch-all terms, a shift to “Viet- 
cong,” then to “Vietcong and North Vietnamese,” and 
finally (except for UPI) to “enemy.” By early 1970 most 
of the media had all but jettisoned the terms ‘““Com- 
munists” and “Reds.” 

Then came Cambodia—and the media saw Red 
once more. Last May 1, the New York Times reported 
that President Nixon had sent combat forces into Cam- 
bodia “to drive the Communists from strategic areas’’ 
and to “eliminate a major Communist staging area.” 
Like a bad dream, the coarsening process began again. 
U.S. troops, South Vietnamese troops, and “our” Cam- 
bodians fought against the “Vietcong” or “North 
Vietnamese.” The possibility that there might be Cam- 
bodians on the other side seldom came up. 

Prince Sihanouk called his government in exile Front 
Uni de la Nation Khmer, or FUNK; in English this 
becomes the Cambodian National Front. The Commu- 
nist Party in Cambodia is known as the Khmer Rouge. 
If these usages sound unfamiliar, they should. They 
were not commonly employed in the U.S. media— 
with two notable exceptions. Richard Dudman of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch and Robert Anson of Time 
were captured separately during the Cambodian fight- 
ing. After they were released, both wrote long and 
absorbing accounts of their time on the other side. 
And both managed to write about their captors with- 
out using the adjectives “Communist” or “Red” or the 
noun “enemy.” 

Dudman, for instance, wrote: 


Cambodian and Vietnamese guerrillas . . . guer- 
rilla troops supporting Norodom Sihanouk ... a 
North Vietnamese commander . . . a local Cam- 
bodian commander. . . . 


Interestingly, even the Time editors who wrote the 
precede to Anson’s account took extra care with their 
words, writing that Anson was captured “by anti-gov- 
ernment forces.” No doubt some of this circumspec- 
tion was due to the fact that other American journalists 
were still missing and presumed captured, and no one 
wanted to jeopardize their chances. Yet the evident 
care given to designations by both Dudman and Anson 
creates an entirely different tone for their articles. 
Their care also increased the reader’s understanding of 
the forces involved in Cambodia, and that, after all, is 
what good journalism is supposed to do. So the ques- 
tion arises: why wasn’t this same craftsmanlike care 
shown from the very beginning of the American cov- 
erage of Vietnam? 

A decade ago, using nonpejorative terms like 
“Front” or ‘Revolutionaries’ would have been too 
much like being “soft’” on Communism. We all paid 
in many ways for this mania. As long as the other side 
could be seen as depersonalized “Reds” and “Com- 
munists’”—rather than through Dudman’s and Anson’s 
perception of them as “young men” or “soldiers’”— 
then it became easier to absorb the “enemy body 
count” nightly on TV news. 

Is the nomenclatural madness behind us now? 
Again, the New York Times is a fever chart for the 
media. In a long dispatch from Chothom, South Viet- 
nam, dated last Nov. 1, correspondent Ralph Blumen- 
thal filed an account of an area once occupied by the 
other side without using the words “Communist” or 
“Reds.” The terms “National Liberation Front’ and 
“Liberation Front’ occur no fewer than four times. 
Another dispatch to the Times from Henry Kamm 
datelined Phnompenh on Nov. 1, quotes an escapee 
from the Cambodian “liberated zone” as saying that 
“70 per cent of the enemy soldiers were Cambodians 
[though] the power of command remains in the hands 
of the North Vietnamese and Vietcong regulars.” 

There is at least one place on the Times where un- 
familiar terms appear with increasing regularity. The 
new Op Ed page has the highly commendable policy 
of giving space to voices not often heard in the U.S. 
media: the Pathet Lao leader Prince Souphanouvong, 
the South Vietnamese Socialist leader Ngo Cong Duc, 
and the American activist Rennie Davis. In each of 
their articles, the terms ‘National Liberation Front’ 
and “Provisional Revolutionary Government of South 
Vietnam” appear without benefit of quotes or quali- 
fiers from the paper’s copydesk. 

Perhaps some day the Times crossword puzzle will 
ask for a three-letter term for the other side in Viet- 
nam and the correct answer will be neither Red nor 
Foe, but NLF or PRG. 


EDWIN DIAMOND 


Mr. Diamond, a former senior editor of Newsweek, 
is media critic for the Post-Newsweek stations and a 
senior fellow in political science at MIT. 
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Vietnam: what lessons? 


The challenge ahead 


The war's socioeconomic effects onVietnam are as important as the politico-military 
consequences, “‘yet they have scarcely been written about.” Now they must be. 


ROBERT SHAPLEN 


@ The longer one stays in Vietnam and the more 
one travels around the country, from the north- 
ernmost provinces below the Demilitarized Zone 
to the southernmost parts of the Delta, the more 
apparent it becomes that the war's overall effects 
on the Vietnamese have been cataclysmically de- 
structive, not only in physical terms but psycho- 
logically and socially. Yet, as in all wars, the pat- 
tern is uneven. Poverty-ridden urban slums and 
rural wastelands are in predominant contrast to 
spots of “new wealth” for a minority and of con- 
siderable prosperity for a good many middle-class 
entrepreneurs, contractors, restaurateurs, newspa- 
per publishers, dance hall operators, and so on, as 
well as for what might be called “proletarian prof- 
iteers” of the American invasion—cyclo and taxi 
drivers, prostitutes, and vendors of black-market 
goods stolen from American Post Exchanges. 

What the long-term socioeconomic results of the 
war have been and will be are as important as 
the politico-military consequences, yet they have 
scarcely been written about. Confining the discus- 
sion to South Vietnam, let us consider the impact 


Robert Shaplen, who reports from Asia for the New 
Yorker, is author of The Road from War and other books. 
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of the war to date in human and social terms. The 
single biggest effect of the long and tragic conflict 
has been the urbanization of the 17 million people 
in the South. Some 60 per cent of the people now 
live and work, or are unemployed and steal or beg, 
in and around towns and cities. Before the war, 
only 20 per cent were urban dwellers. While scores 
of thousands of city-bound refugees, driven from 
the countryside by bombing, are gradually return- 
ing to their old rural homes or have been resettled 
in new areas, it seems likely that the urban and 
suburban population will not go below a 40 per 
cent level, particularly as the slow postwar process 
of industrialization begins. 

The principal impact of urbanization has been 
the destruction of family life, of the close-knit fam- 
ily and inter-family relationships that have marked 
Vietnamese life—and Asian life in general—for 
centuries. Even in the countryside, where the frag- 
mentation of family life has perhaps been less 
drastic, the war has caused the breakdown of fam- 
ily life as it used to exist. The families of regular 
army soldiers (ARVN) accompany their men from 
place to place but mostly live in hovels that pass 
for “temporary camps,” and they are separated 
much of the time anyway. Even in the case of the 
Regional and Popular Force elements that stick 





closer to their homes, the old peaceful village and 
hamlet existence has been destroyed, at least for 
the war’s duration. Politically, there has been some 
effort to restore lecal autonomy through recent 
staggered hamlet and village elections. This has 
somewhat ameliorated the social dislocation, but 
the effects so far are more artificial than real, and 
it will be some time before reunited families can 
live and work together again under common roofs 
and in common fields. 

There are relatively few areas of populated Viet- 
nam that have not felt the brunt of the war. One 
of them, in the Delta, is An Giang, a wealthy prov- 
ince dominated by the Hoa Hao sect, which has 
established its own accommodation with the Viet- 
cong. Here peasants till their land unmolested, 
prosperity reigns, and one could hardly tell that a 
war has been taking place. But almost everywhere 
else, in varying degree, there is ample proof that 
in the American effort to “save” a nation we have 
done much to destroy it. From the highlands to 
the lowlands, whole hamlets and villages (a village 
in Vietnam generally consists of from four to six 
hamlets) have been wiped out. Not long ago I flew 
in a helicopter over what used to be the village of 
Ap Bac, in the Delta near Saigon. Years ago at the 
beginning of the “big war’ it was totally destroyed 
in a major battle the Communists claimed as a 
great victory because it proved their ability to de- 
feat a helicopter-borne government force. Like 
many other such places, it has never been rebuilt. 
In fact, if my friend John Paul Vann, who is in 
charge of the combined American-South Vietna- 
mese pacification program in the Delta, hadn't 
pointed out the site of Ap Bac I wouldn’t have 
recognized it, for it was nothing but burned-out 
brown fields spotted with bomb craters. Even the 
rubble was gone. 

What happened to the people of the hundreds 
of Ap Bacs throughout the country? The answer 
is, who knows? Certainly scores of thousands of 
ordinary civilians—no one really knows how many 
—were killed, and countless other thousands were 
permanently maimed. Many thousands more be- 
came refugees in nearby cities, including Saigon, 
while others have resettled in far-flung villages, 
probably working as tenants or more likely as 
sharecroppers, or living with relatives. The sons of 


the surviving families are in different communities 
either serving with the Vietcong, or with the 
ARVN or the Territorial Forces, which are what 
the Regional and Popular Forces together are now 
called. 

Vietnam has indeed become a nation of mi- 
grants, but the tragedy of the Ap Bacs is not uni- 
versal. I have visited many other villages in the 
Delta that have been reestablished and repopu- 
lated with a mixture of former inhabitants and 
new citizens. New hamlets and villages have been 
created all over the country, mostly along or close 
to roads and highways that are protected by South 
Vietnamese troops, including local People’s Self 
Defense Forces. But these new places usually lack 
the natural symmetry and charm of their now- 
devastated tree-fringed predecessors, and many of 
them look like shantytowns. 

The most ubiquitous sign of “restoration” in 
Vietnam is the gleaming tin roof. All along the 
Street Without Joy, the northern strip of rich 
coastal farmland in Quang Tri province, one can 
see hamlet after hamlet where shattered mud-brick 
homes have been rebuilt and topped with tin roof- 
ing supplied by the Americans. Flying at sunset 
over the once-beautiful city of Hue, one is almost 
blinded by the reflection bouncing off these bright 
new roofs. Though it will never again be as beauti- 
ful as it was, Hue, which was largely destroyed 
during the 1968 Tet offensive, has made an aston- 
ishing recovery. Though at least 5,000 people were 
killed in the city—some say many more—it is pros- 
pering again, the markets are booming, and in the 
surrounding rural hamlets the rice harvests are 
once more rich and new crops of vegetables are 
being grown. 

One of the most common results of the war has 
been ‘“‘de-peasantrification’”” due to widespread 
American bombing and defoliation. All along the 
roads of the country one sees small crude shacks 
with wooden slabs announcing GI WASH CLOTHES 
Or COKE, BEER, SOFT DRINK Or WE FIX TYRE. These 
places are operated for the most part by dispos- 
sessed farmers. Only as the level of the fighting has 
decreased—as it has done markedly in the last 
year, although it may pick up again—have peas- 
ants again begun to till the land; and one now 


begins to see many small Japanese-mechanized 
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plows run by one man, alongside the traditional 
ones hauled by water buffaloes. However, Viet- 
nam, a prewar exporter of rice, will still have to 
import this staple commodity indefinitely. And 
though the use of miracle rice seeds from the Phil- 
ippines is starting to increase the yields, it will be 
years before the effects of the newly introduced 
land reform, distributing land to the tiller, will 
be felt. In the meantime tremendous shifts in the 
peasant population are continuing. Given the 
movement of peasants back to their old villages or 
to new ones, and some continued movement into 


“Vietnam has become 
a nation 
of migrants . . .” 


towns and cities, one can only say the population 
as a whole is in a state of flux that is likely to con- 
tinue for several years more. 

What is thus evolving is a new kind of mixed 
urban-rural society, though I think the basic trend 
remains urban. Saigon-Cholon (Cholon is the Chi- 
nese section), a city of 400,000 before the war, has 
now swelled to 2 million, and it is not apt to di- 
minish in size or numbers. The great majority live 
in slums or in areas that are so overcrowded that 
they are pseudo-slums, where small wooden-frame 
or corrugated tin houses are tightly packed to- 
gether in narrow lanes like so many sardine cans. 
One of the most familiar sights in downtown Sai- 
gon today is that of small girls, aged nine or ten, 
wandering around begging with their infant sis- 
ters or brothers strapped to their backs. Their 
mothers and fathers, if both are still alive, are 
working, by day and by night; the father perhaps 
as a cyclo driver, and the mother as a bar-girl, 
where she makes herself available to American 
soldiers, black or white, if they occasionally wan- 
der in—no guarantee against VD. The chances are 
that the members of such families see each other 
no more than four or five hours a week. Saigon, 
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too, like the rest of Vietnam, is full of widows and 
vagrants. 

Nobody really knows how many orphans there 
are in Vietnam. Recently I rode back from Paris 
to Vietnam with a young Belgian nurse who runs 
a small orphanage in Gia Dinh, the province 
alongside Saigon. She told me that her home regu- 
larly has about twenty-five orphans offered for 
adoption, and that half are Vietnamese and the 
other half the products of GI fathers and Vietna- 
mese girls. It is no easy process to adopt an orphan 
—the paperwork alone takes about a year—so it 
is safe to assume that the permanent orphan popu- 
lation will also run into scores or hundreds of 
thousands. 

This is only one tragic side of the war in Viet- 
nam. What may prove equally tragic, though in 
a different way, is the social dislocation that will 
result when the Americans finally leave and the 
American-privileged Vietnamese are dispersed. 
These include not only the 400,000 or 500,000 men 
and women who have worked directly for the 
Americans but also the million or more who are 
their wives and sons and daughters, and perhaps 
their sisters, brothers, uncles, aunts, and cousins— 
for the circle of Vietnamese dependents is wide. 
Already there have been serious strikes caused by 
workers who have rebelled against having to go 
back to work at Vietnamese wages in Saigon’s in- 
flated economy, wages that are four or five times 
lower than what the Americans paid. The inevita- 
ble result, aside from more labor troubles, will be 
an acerbation of what has already occurred—an 
increase in the rate of crime, delinquency, and’ 
hooliganism, with all the attendant abuses of drug 
addiction and other forms of vice. A familiar sight 
along Tu Do, the main thoroughfare in Saigon, is 
the empty bars where the bar-girls who used to 
drink “Saigon tea’’—high-priced colored water— 
with prowling American soldiers now sit by them- 
selves, hour after hour, waiting for the stray cus- 
tomer and not even talking to each other; just 
staring emptily. The same is true in the resort 
cities of Vung Tau and Nhatrang, on the coast, 
and in other cities. 

The political effects of social upheaval and dis- 
location are even more difficult to analyze and pre- 
dict. In 1966, when the so-called Student and Bud- 





dhist Struggle Movement was destroyed in Danang 
and Hue by the government of Prime Minister 
Nguyen Cao Ky, with the approval and logistical 
support of the Americans, the Buddhists dropped 
out of sight as a political force. Many were jailed, 
some were killed, others just went underground, 
while still others became traditional Vietnamese 
attentistes—the French-inherited term for “wait- 
ing to see what happens.” During the September, 
1970, election for the Senate, the Kuddhists re- 
emerged politically, stopped their boycott of elec- 
tions, and captured ten of the sixty seats in the 
Senate (only thirty seats were at stake this off-year 
election). The student movement is also active 
again, and while the Communist minority is re- 
sponsible for most of the demonstrations and 
makes the most noise, the majority of student 
leaders and members of the important student 
groups are non-Communist but pro-peace. Along 
with the veterans—both the disabled and healthy 
ones—the students are likely to become more im- 
portant politically in the period of readjustment 
that lies ahead. It may even turn out that the 
growing movement for peace, mostly urban-ex- 
pressed, may become and remain strong enough to 
avert the new civil war that so many fear will fol- 
low this one. 

In the countryside as well as in the cities, mil- 
lions of people who are not demonstrating are 
simply “‘waiting’’—waiting for the Americans to 
leave so they can determine who will be stronger, 
the Government or the Communists, and therefore 
with whom they should make their accommodation. 
The easy accommodators may yet outnumber the 
more ardent nationalists in the South, and the 
ultimate outcome of such a development would 
undoubtedly te its domination by the North, 
which is partly what Hanoi means when it speaks 
of “protracted warfare” and of being “patient.” 
If there is a cease-fire as a result of negotiations, 
and a real political contest begins, Hanoi and the 
Provisional Revolutionary Government it controls 
will quickly concentrate on the accommodators, 
including most importantly the fragmented reli- 
gious elements in the South. The process of in- 
fluencing them may take several years, if there is 
no new war, but the hardheaded and dedicated 
men of the North will meanwhile find time to 


rebuild their own shattered nation. 

There has been much speculation and consid- 
erable writing about terrorism and the possibility 
of bloodbaths once this war is over. I have read 
countless documents in which the Communists 
constantly speak of eliminating “tyrants” and 
even list, by individual names in specific villages, 
the people they want to kill—mostly government 
cadres, teachers, and anyone who has worked for 
or cooperated with the Americans. On the basis 
of the number of assassinations and kidnappings 
still taking place, let alone the proven history of 


‘The possibilities 
of military rebellion 
cannot be discounted . . .” 


repression and killing that occurred in North 
Vietnam in 1945-1947 and again during the abor- 
tive land reform experiments in the mid-Fifties, 
there is reason enough to believe that the Commu- 
nists mean what they say. I have had long talks 
with ex-Vietminh friends of mine who have out- 
lined whole scenarios of what they think will hap- 
pen “when the Communists come,” of their plans 
to use village and town hooligans to turn people 
against each other, and of other terrorist tactics 
that have been applied before. There is no reason 
to believe that terror will not beget terror and that 
a repressive government on the Saigon side would 
be any less recriminatory or would eschew vio- 
lence. Both sides at the Paris peace talks, in their 
endless propaganda, have spoken of “guarantees” 
against terrorism and reprisals, and if there is any 
attempt at a rational peace settlement an effort 
will undoubtedly have to be made under some sort 
of international supervision at least to limit the 
degree of such violence. The interregnum between 
peace and a potential Third Indochina War, how- 
ever long the interval lasts—perhaps a year or 
two—will be crucial, and the most crucial period 
of all will be the first six months. 


Economic dislocation and poverty also enter 
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the equation. Although steps have recently been 
taken to raise the level of wages of civil servants 
and soldiers, the mounting inflation in the South, 
particularly in Saigon and other cities (the peas- 
ants in the Delta are relatively better off), threat- 
ens to burst the seams of the urban economy. At 
the same time the possibilities of military rebel- 
lion are not to be discounted. So long as men in 
the army, from the rank of private up to captain 
especially, but in the higher ranks as well, are not 
paid enough to sustain themselves and their fami- 
lies, the threat of armed rebellion will remain. (A 
hard-working whore or cyclo driver can make two 
or three times more a month than a general or a 
cabinet minister, though of course they don’t have 
the same opportunities to make as much through 
corruption.) The possibilities of civil strife within 
a civil war are thus not to be discounted. Right 
now, unless the United States is willing to give 
Vietnam another $200 million to $300 million on 
top of the more than $100 billion the war has al- 
ready cost us, the danger of economic collapse and 
fresh internal violence are serious. Should such 
outbreaks in the Government’s own ranks take 
place, the obvious beneficiaries would be the Com- 
munists. 

“Vietnamization” in this sense has an inbuilt 
fallacy. The Vietnamese can scarcely finance the 
maintenance of delicate helicopters and modern 
jet fighter-bombers in the manner in which we 
are accustomed, let alone support an army of a 
million in a nation of 17 million. In fact, three- 
fourths of the Vietnamese national budget of some 
230 billion piasters currently is devoted to military 
expenditures, under already inflated conditions. 
The social implications herein, too, are thus dire to 
contemplate. Grandiose postwar plans have been 
drawn up by combined American and Vietnamese 
experts—the chief American architect of the offi- 
cial 700-page plan has been David Lilienthal, for- 
mer chairman of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
—but, in the opinion of most Vietnamese econo- 
mists I have talked to, these long-term planners 
have had their heads in the clouds, Far better are 
some much more modest contingency plans, being 
worked out privately by small groups of Vietna- 
mese in Saigon and in Paris, for postwar recovery 
based on agricultural improvements and then on 
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light-industry development on a year-by-year basis. 

The dichotomy of prosperity and poverty that 
has already afflicted the wealthy nations, notably 
the United States, is already evident in wartime 
Vietnam, too, and one shudders to think what we 
have wrought in this regard. In the shabby shanty- 
town communities of Saigon and other cities, and 
parts of the Delta, too, one can see thousands of 
television aerials poking up into the sky—they are 
by no means restricted to fancy new modern struc- 
tures being built by the get-rich-quick war profi- 
teers and corrupt bureaucrats. The bug of the af- 
fluent society has already bitten the Vietnamese in 
many other ways as well, even amid the break- 
down of classes and the destitution of the war. 
There is a generic term for it all—“the Honda so- 
ciety”—and it dates back several years to the pol- 
icy instituted by the Americans to soak up piasters 
by creating a consumer climate. There is nothing 
wrong in every Vietnamese having a Honda (ex- 
cept for the increase in pollution this causes), but 
as one Vietnamese economist and sometime cab- 
inet member I have known for many years says, 
“You shoved all these expensive things we didn’t 
need down our throats in order to keep your kind 
of war going, and then, overnight, you order us 
into austerity and tell us to tighten our belts while 
we go on fighting a war we can’t possibly pay for 
with our resources.” It is no idle prediction to 
state that, short of the United States’ continuing 
to give the Vietnamese $2 billion worth of eco- 
nomic assistance a year for at least five years after 
the war ends (which seems hardly likely, given 
the current mood of Congress), the country may 
simply blow up or fall apart economically, with 
obviously more disastrous political and social con- 
sequences. 

These and other factors have contributed to the 
growing anti-Americanism in Vietnam. We are 
not, as the Communists repeatedly accuse us, “‘neo- 
colonialists” in that we are not out to “conquer” 
or occupy Vietnam; but what we have done, un- 
wittingly, is to create an ambience of colonialism, 
in social and economic ways, and the ultimate 
effects are not that different from what the French 
did before us. Perhaps they are worse in some 
ways, because so much more waste has been in- 
volved. In this sense the dislocation we have caused 





in the South, let alone the destruction by bomb- 
ing and artillery, may prove to be as disastrous as 
the damage caused by bombing in North Vietnam. 

What do the Vietnamese think of it all, and of 
us? They are divided and bewildered. One reads 
the daily translations of the Vietnamese newspa- 
pers, and talks to friends who are reporters and 
editors, to authors and writers of cynical songs, 
and the feeling one comes away with is not that 
they are bitter or unforgiving but that they have 
begun to wonder whether it was all worth the 
price after all. It is not that they feel they were 
not worth saving, or even that they did not need 
and welcome outside help, but that they now re- 
alize, belatedly, they could and should primarily 


“We are not really 
attempting to discover 
what went so wrong .. .” 


have done more to save themselves, from Commu- 
nism or anarchy, and that what we did was simply 
shove them over a different kind of precipice. One 
constantly asks oneself the question of whether a 
totally controlled society such as that in North 
Vietnam is not bound to win, one way or another, 
over a partially controlled one, such as has existed 
in South Vietnam since 1945. 

There has been considerable difference of opin- 
ion, both in Vietnam and in the United States, 
about how the foreign press—especially the Amer- 
ican correspondents—have covered the war. I 
think our coverage, generally, has been fairly good, 
though spotty. At the same time, however, far too 
little has been written, in any kind of depth, 
about either the politics or the social and eco- 
nomic aspects of the long conflict—and this has 
been made more difficult by the fact that the 
longer the war has lasted, the less willing the Viet- 
namese themselves have been to talk to any Amer- 
icans, officials as well as reporters. Among other 
things, the Vietnamese have become mighty tired 


of the constantly changing American faces—the 
average tour of duty for a correspondent has 
roughly been similar to the eighteen months for 
an embassy official, though there have been some 
notable exceptions. 

I have always been astonished at the lack of 
interest in the politics of the war shown by most 
American reporters. This may be due, in part, to 
the fact that a great many of them have been 
young men in their twenties who were gung-ho 
and eager to get out where the action was. Action 
stories, and action shots, were “what the American 
public wanted,” and I do think that much of the 
revulsion of the war back home was caused by the 
overemphasis placed by television on battle cover- 
age. It became virtually impossible, again with 
some rare exceptions, for a TV man to persuade 
his home office that there were other aspects of | 
the war and of Vietnamese life worth shooting in 
film. I remember one producer, Al Wasserman of 
NBC, who spent two arduous months preparing 
an hour-long show about the politics of Vietnam 
at the time of the 1967 elections. He spoke to 
dozens of politicians and other people, both in 
Saigon and in the provinces, and the show was 
scheduled to be telecast in New York at 6 o'clock 
in the evening of what was election day in Viet- 
nam. At the last moment this time was preempted 
by a golf match, and the excellent job Wasserman 
did was viewed by a small audience late that night. 

There have been a few other good hour-long 
“specials” done by the networks, notably CBS’s 
The Mind of the Vietcong, and for the past three 
years National Educational Television has con- 
ducted panel shows—discussions among corre- 
spondents—that have been informative and lively. 
In my opinion, most of the Face the Nation and 
Meet the Press interview shows that have dealt 
with Vietnam—and there have been many—have 
been cut and dried and fairly stilted, with little 
information coming out of them, though there 
have been exceptions. Some of the best TV work 
has been done by foreigners, notably by independ- 
ent French and German producers. 

Comparable to the TV specials have been the 
occasional ‘“‘blockbusters’’—stories of three or four 
columns—usually written by departing Saigon cor- 
respondents of major newspapers or the wire 
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services. Among the best of these that I recall were 
the summaries and opinions of R. W. Apple, Jr., 
Peter Grose, and Gene Roberts of the New York 
Times, and Robert Kaiser of the Washington Post. 
Invariably, by the time a correspondent left Viet- 
nam, he had become pessimistic, so most of these 
blockbusters have tended to be gloomy, with con- 
siderable justification. During their periods of as- 
signment, the majority of correspondents have 
tended to be so busy competing for daily stories, 
or covering routine ones, that they seldom had 
time to sit back and do some quiet reflection. The 
result has shown in the generally gray copy that 
often appeared on page 1—how many men lost in 
how many battles, and who did what to whom. 
There have heen some notable exceptions to 
this kind of reporting. Ywo outstanding daily 
men were Ward Just of the Washington Post and 
William Tuohy of the Los Angeles Times, while 
Peter Arnett of Associated Press stood out among 
the wire service men. All three constantly worked 
hard to present a proper mixture of reporting and 
interpretation, and they did better than most in 
mixing military and political news. Perhaps be- 
cause they wrote less often, some of the correspond- 
ents from other countries often did a more reflec- 
tive and interpretive job. This has particularly 
been true of Mark Frankland of the Observer of 
London and Jean-Claude Pomonti of Le Monde. 
On the other hand, Robert Keatley and Peter 
Kann, both of the Wall Sireet Journal, have done 
similar fine work, and some excellent feature writ- 
ing has been done by Bernard Weinraub and 
Gloria Emerson, both of the New York Times. 
Strangely enough, it has been only fairly recently 
that some of the most subtle and poignant report- 
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ing of this sort has begun to appear on a more 
regular basis. It has been as if, belatedly, we have 
realized what we have done not only in but to 
Vietnam and have looked in the mirror at our 
own faces as well as at those of the Vietnamese. 

I sincerely doubt that either the Vietnamese or 
the Americans will recover from the trauma of 
this long and misfought, misconstrued, and often 
misreported or unreported war—at least not for 
several generations. In having sought to distin- 
guish between involvement and intervention, I 
continue to feel that, originally, we made a valid 
commitment politically in Southeast Asia and, 
specifically, in Vietnam. We should not, however, 
have overcommitted ourselves militarily once it 
became clear that our efforts to initiate reforms, 
as far back as the period after the Second World 
War when the French were still in control, were 
getting nowhere. 

But as the years have passed what has dismayed 
me most, beyond the damage we have wrought, is 
that not only have we inhibited or even helped 
lose a revolution that might have been won—that 
is, a true nationalist revolution as against a Com- 
munist one—but that we have done and suffered 
more than that: we have confounded and divided 
ourselves, and we have done the same to the Vietna- 
mese, perhaps more seriously because more perma- 
nently. To make it worse, we are now flagellating 
and mea-culping ourselves without really attempt- 
ing to discover what actually happened, why and 
how things went so wrong. It may be too soon 
for that, but given all our other national and in- 
ternational problems, and our short memories, I 
fear that when we do find time—if we do—to 
think back to Vietnam, it may be too late to learn. 
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Was the Presidential campaign party a target of mass violence the weekend before 
the Election, or were the media “used” to create this impression? 


Incident at San Jose 


M San Jose best can be described as the Los 
Angeles of Northern California. It is a sprawling, 
fast-growing, characterless city, with a polyglot 
population of whites, blacks, and Chicanos. Its 
civic auditorium, built in 1934, is vaguely Spanish 
in appearance, with yellow stucco on the outside 
and red Spanish tiles on the roof. Part of the 
building is one story high; part, two stories. Be- 
hind it, to the north, is a parking lot some 100 
yards square. There, Americans learned from their 
print and broadcast media the weekend before last 
November’s national election, the President of the 
United States and his official party were violently 
attacked by a rock-throwing mob, following an 
Oct. 29 political rally for Republican Senator 
George Murphy. Time said [Nov. 9]: 


Nixon emerged into the darkness to confront 
several thousand hostile demonstrators. .. . The 
eggs began to fly even before the motorcade moved 
out to run the gauntlet between two walls of un- 
friendly citizens. Dozens of rocks were thrown, 
some the size of a potato. They bounced off the 
President’s well armored car, and they smashed 
windows in the press and staff buses trailing be- 
hind: ....< 


Mel Wax, a Nieman Fellow, is anchorman/editor of 
Newsroom, the Peabody Award-winning news program on 
public TV station KQED, San Francisco. 


MEL WAX 


Newsweek’s report of the incident said: 


A roiling, cursing crowd of them, 2,000 strong, 
laid siege to the San Jose, Calif., municipal audi- 
torium while the President was inside speaking, 
met him coming out, nearly struck him with a 
stone, and forced his car and his motorcade to run 
a gauntlet of eggs, rocks, and chunks of glass the 
size of baseballs. 


Larry Stammer wrote in the San Jose News 
[Oct. 30]: 


A surging mob of rock-throwing, obscenity- 
chanting radicals, representing what President 
Nixon decried as “the worst in America,” attacked 
the Presidential motorcade here Thursday in the 
most violent outburst against Nixon since his 
election. 


Earl Behrens, political editor of the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, wrote: 


A crowd of angry demonstrators threw rocks, 
eggs, and bottles at President Nixon’s limousine 
and entourage last night as he left a spirited po- 
litical rally in San Jose. 


This was the general tenor of the reporting that 
night. 

The President himself, flying to San Clemente, 
issued a statement from Air Force One saying, in 
part, “the stoning at San Jose is an example of the 
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viciousness of the lawless elements in our society.” 
Senator Murphy said: “This was as vicious a 
crowd as I’ve ever seen in my life.” 

The next day in the San Jose Mercury Police 
Chief Ray Blackmore was quoted by reporter Jim 
Larimore as saying that the attack was “without 
question our most serious confrontation with mili- 
tants and radicals in San Jose.” Walter Cronkite 
reported the “stoning” of the Presidential party. 

And yet, despite heavy photo coverage by White 
House press traveling with the President, by the 
California press traveling with Murphy and Gov- 
ernor Reagan, and by the local press covering a 
Presidential appearance, nobody came up with a 
picture of anybody throwing a rock. And for all 
the supposed violence in the presence of some 428 
police, highway patrolmen, and Secret Service 
agents, there were only four arrests. Three were on 
misdemeanor counts; one was a felony charge for 
an attack on a police officer by a member of the 
Peace and Freedom Party—a charge that later was 
reduced to a misdemeanor. Nobody was charged 
with attacking the President or his motorcade. 

One policeman broke his finger. Some of the 


crowd was maced. But there is no record of any- 
body being hit with a rock, bottle, or other weapon. 

Steve Lighthill of CBS, among other network 
cameramen at the scene, was bawled out by su- 
periors because he had no film of the “riot.’”” He 
was there. He said there was no riot. 


Mark Gladstone, a stringer for Time, couldn’t 
believe the reports he had seen in the press. (This 
was before Time, in New York, gave them cre- 
dence.) When he left the San Jose Civic Audito- 
rium with the President he saw two projectiles in 
the air; they looked to him “like wadded up pieces 
of paper.” 

By Tuesday of the following week, even Police 
Chief Blackmore had changed his tune. Associated 
Press, in a dispatch from San Jose, quoted him as 
saying: “A few rocks were thrown. There was a 
verbal attack. That was the so-called violence.” 
Blackmore, who was in the car behind the Presi- 
dent’s, said his car was not hit and he personally 
did not see anything hit the President's car. 

What did happen in San Jose? Tom DeVries, 
who covered the Presidential visit for Newsroom, 
had telephoned during the program to say that 
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demonstrators there were a peaceful, happy, cheer- 
ful crowd. There was no violence. The next morn- 
ing, despite the big stories everywhere, DeVries 
said: “It didn’t happen.” Then he told his version 
of what he thought had happened. 

DeVries, a former Chicago Sun-Times staff mem- 
ber, is an honest, able, sensitive, first-class reporter, 
and I trust him. I told him to go after the story; 
to get all the attribution he could; to find out 
what others who were there had to say. 

The parking lot where the incidents took place 
is bordered on the east and west sides by chest- 
high cinder-block fences broken only by two traf- 
fic control posts operated by AMPCO Auto Parks; 
and on the north side by an open fence of metal 
stakes and wire, fronting on Park Avenue. Nor- 
mally there is no exit to Park Avenue, but at the 
Secret Service’s request an exit was created there. 
Two stakes were pulled out, the wire was cut, and 
asphalt was snuggled between the sidewalk curb 
and the roadway so cars and buses wouldn’t jolt 
when they bumped down to the street. 

Park Avenue was one of three possible exits 
from the rear of the auditorium. This improvised 
northern route was the one eventually chosen. A 
Marine Corps helicopter hovering overhead also 
was available for an airborne getaway, if the Secret 
Service thought the President’s life would be en- 
dangered by more conventional transport. Because 
the parking lot is blacktopped, rocks or other mis- 
siles would have to be imported. 

That there was a demonstration in San Jose 
should have come as no surprise to anybody. Two 
hours before Nixon arrived there was a rally at 
San Jose State College, seven blocks from the audi- 
torium. The Stanford Daily, in nearby Palo Alto, 
quoted Jane Franklin of the Bay Area Revolution- 
ary Union as having said the day before the rally: 
“A riot will begin at 5:30 at Seventh and San Car- 
los Streets in San Jose.’” Demonstrators had asked 
for a parade permit. (It was not granted, but they 
paraded, anyhow.) 

On Newsroom the night after the San Jose inci- 
dent DeVries said in part: 


It was an astoundingly mixed group... . 
Among them were Head Start parents. . . . There 
were some for “Free Angela Davis.” There were 
unemployed engineers with long, very wordy signs 





about how funds should be increased for the Fed- 
eral Department of Transportation. . . . 

I ran into some shipfitters and machinists— 
hardhats we sometimes call them—who don’t have 
jobs, and who wanted “Paychecks, Not Welfare.” 
And there was a ‘‘Cool It Squad,” sponsored by 
Congressional Candidate Stuart McLean (a Demo- 
crat), whose incumbent opponent was inside bask- 
ing with the President. And, of course, there were 
those who wanted no SST; those who wanted 
clean air or water; and those who think that the 
President isn’t ending the war fast enough, or, 
maybe, at all. 


When Nixon arrived at the auditorium, some 
twenty minutes early, he smiled and waved at the 


“Nobody came up with 
a picture of anybody 
throwing a rock...” 


crowd. The people booed, or cheered, according 
to their politics. There was no violence, all agree. 
The President sat with Murphy, Reagan, and a 
host of local politicians in the office of Nick Lick- 
war, the civic auditorium manager. He was re- 
laxed, smiling. He could hear the demonstrators 
outside, but they didn’t seem uppermost in his 
mind. “He told me San Jose State used to beat 
Whittier College (Nixon’s alma mater) all the 
time,” Lickwar recalled. “He said it was his first 
time in the auditorium, and he talked about how 
much San Jose has grown.” 

The crowd inside was almost entirely pro-Nixon. 
Even the usual campaign hecklers seemed to be 
missing. Nixon reminded his audience that they 
were outside. ““The Secret Service told me there 
are 900 demonstrators outside the hall, shouting 
hatred for the United States, and obscenities,” he 
said. “But I’ve got news for them. Those violent 
few, those radical few, are not the majority of 
young America, and they’re not going to be the 
leaders of the future.” 

Following the speech, the President was sup- 
posed to make an appearance in two rooms in the 
building where he had been seen on closed-circuit 
TV. But he passed that up and stepped outside to 


the parking lot, where the demonstrators were. 

San Jose Police Captain Lewis Hallers said the 
Secret Service had approved letting demonstrators 
into the northern half of the parking lot. Leroy 
Aarons of the Washington Post quoted Captain 
Haller as saying: “As long as we could protect it, 
and the President was looking for votes, they felt 
people should be allowed to congregate in the lot.” 
Haller added: “The President was advised that 
there were these people out here, and they were 
screaming and yelling.’ Many people in the crowd, 
to get a better look at the President, climbed on 
the roofs and hoods of cars parked in the lot. Some 
roofs caved in. Some tires were slashed. Some radio 
antennas and windshield wipers were broken. 

Nixon emerged casually. He seemed to be in no 
hurry to get away. According to Lickwar, who was 
with him at the time, somebody threw an egg. It 
spattered on the pants leg of a Secret Service man. 
“I didn’t see anything else thrown,” Lickwar said, 
“but of course it was hard to see. It was dark, and 
the lights we had set up in the parking lot weren’t 
very bright.” Again, there were both cheers and 
boos. There was no violence, then. 

DeVries reported: 


Pete Lauffer, who’s a reporter for KSAN here in 
San Francisco, was with the President when he 
came out of the hall, and he was chatting, Lauf- 
fer told me, about football in California. Glanc- 
ing at the shouting crowd, Nixon—Lauffer told 
me—climbed on the hood of his limousine and 
held his arms up in the victory, or peace sign— 
“taunting his critics,” as Syd Kossen said this after- 
noon in the [San Francisco] Examiner. Marty 
Schramm, White House Correspondent for News- 
day, who was standing there, heard the President 
say: “That’s what they hate to see.” 

Lauffer of KSAN told me that “the vibes were 
bad,” and that one egg hit a Presidential body- 
guard. Most reporters working outside in the 
crowd, including myself, saw nothing. I did see 
the local police run a wedge of officers, followed 
by two-wheeled motorcycles, through the crowd to 
clear a corridor for the motorcade. And I saw peo- 
ple who were slow, maced. It was really the only 
time during that period when the caravan corridor 
was being cleared that I felt anything like the 
surge you get in a crowd, the kind of excitement 
you get when something has happened. The only 
time, also, I saw it in the faces or in the actions 
of the police. 


The President paused to chat with newsmen for 
a few minutes before getting into his bulletproof 
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limousine with Reagan and Murphy. All three 
then flashed the V-sign from inside the car. 

Police Chief Blackmore gave a prearranged sig- 
nal. A double file of tactical squad police, using 
mace and sticks on laggards, forced open a path 
to the exit on Park Avenue. Two police motorcy- 
cles and four squad cars gunned through the dem- 
onstrators in the path opened by the tactical squad. 
The motorcade stopped once when a Secret Serv- 
ice man, lunging for a car, missed and fell, sprawl- 
ing flat on the parking lot pavement. He narrowly 
escaped being run over by a police car. 

Earl Behrens, the San Francisco Chronicle's po- 
litical editor, was four cars behind the President’s. 
He bruised his knee when the procession jammed 
to a stop. With him were reporter Carol Kilpat- 
rick and wire service men from AP and UPI. Beh- 
rens said he saw people throw rocks, and a young 
man swinging a heavy belt at the cars. “But our 
car was not hit,”’ Behrens said. 

Haller, who was in charge of “outside security” 
for the San Jose Police, recalled seeing a “hail of 
missiles.” He said they consisted of “windshield 
wipers torn from parked cars, some broken glass, a 


gear shift lever, and eggs.” No rocks. Reagan said 
so many rocks hit the Presidential car “it was like 
being inside a drum.” “They must have been at 
least the size of half a brick by the sound they 
made,” Senator Murphy added. 


DeVries quoted a number of other eyewitnesses. 
One was Walter Reynolds, an employee of the 
Stanford University Medical Center: 


I cannot reconcile these reports—those in the 
press today, these reports of riot, rocks, and dam- 
age—with what I saw. The remarkable thing I 
saw was absolutely nothing. Nobody was talking. 
There was no excitement. 


DeVries said of NBC reporter Roy Cullin: 
I saw him this morning and asked him if he’d 
seen rocks or bottles or any kind of stuff thrown. 


He just looked at me and shook his head and said, 
“Nothing.” 


Of Mike Mills, a reporter for KRON-TV, NBC 
outlet in San Francisco: 


He, like the rest of the reporters that were there 
with film crews, got no film of the rocks and the 
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bottles and the eggs. He said this afternoon: 
“That's because there weren't any.” 


How, then, if nothing happened, did windows 
get broken on two press buses? DeVries explained: 


Those who did see or rather probably feel 
things thrown were those apparently in the White 
House press bus, and the police in San Jose. The 
White House press bus had several (four) windows 
broken, and the people who were on that bus were 
very interested and very excited, I think, by what 
happened. .. . 


Reporters on the press buses said the brunt ol 
the “attack” took place as they came off the side- 
walk and made the right turn on Park Avenue 
heading for San Jose’s municipal airport. No po- 
lice were there. Blackmore told the Grand Jury: 
“The reason this block was not covered by police 
officers was that it was the alternate route for the 
motorcade to take, and was chosen by the Secret 
Service. We were not instructed to put men there, 
nor in any way was it indicated that this would be 
the exit the President was to take. Therefore the 
area was not policed.” 

DeVries continued: 


I called down to San Clemente this afternoon 
and talked to Henry Hubbard, who’s with the 
traveling party that’s been accompanying the 
President on this campaign tour. Hubbard works 
for Newsweek magazine. He told me that some- 
thing like a “volley of rocks” hit the bus. They 
couldn’t see anything, but they could hear the 
banging as they came against the side. 

That’s the White House press bus, a big char- 
tered Greyhound that came out and, incidentally, 
had on the side of it a huge sign with perhaps 
two-foot-high letters that said: WHITE HOUSE PRESS. 
And it was followed by a bus that said PRESIDENT’s 
GUESTs, also in large letters. Those are the two 
buses ...in which people say something hit 
them. Hubbard told me that the volley of rocks 
hit the side of the bus just as it turned into that 
corridor that had been cleared moments before 
for the President and the motorcade by those 
motorcycles. He said the volley lasted a few sec- 
onds, but the crowd—in Hubbard’s opinion—was 
a very mean one... . 

After the cars left, I wandered around the park- 
ing lot....I1 saw nothing on the ground—no 
broken eggs, no rocks, no bricks. . . . Nothing 
like that. 


DeVries’ story raised a lot of questions. Others 





in the press began to take a second look. The New 
York Times sent Robert E. Semple, Jr., and Steven 
V. Roberts, head of its Los Angeles bureau, and 
the Washington Post dispatched Leroy F. Aarons. 
Andy Jokelson recapitulated for the Oakland Trib- 
une a week later. Time’s San Francisco bureau 
sent a reporter to reconstruct the event. He filed a 
report, at this writing not yet published. 

Indeed, others apparently had second thoughts, 
even while the story was building. Associated Press 
had been first with reports of violence. An AP 
memorandum said: 


When the first stone was thrown at President 
Nixon’s motorcade, AP members had a bulletin 
almost immediately. Just a few minutes later came 
a detail-rich 300-word add. The super-quick work 
was by AP White House staffer Frank Cormier, 
who scored a beat of almost ten minutes. Cor- 
mier, in a telephone car four vehicles behind 
Nixon’s limousine, sensed the impending trouble 
and opened a phone circuit to the Los Angeles 
bureau, talking with Night Superintendent Don 
Morine. .. . 

A crowd shouting “two, four, six, eight [sic] we 
don’t want your ---ing war,” threw eggs and rocks 
the size of potatoes as Nixon’s motorcade left the 
rally. The rocks bounced off Nixon’s bulletproof 
limousine and smashed windows of the press cars 
and staff buses trailing behind. Cormier’s car was 
hit by several missiles that sounded like cannon 
balls. Nothing stopped his dictation, though. 


William German, executive news editor of the 
San Francisco Chronicle, was less enthusiastic 
about the reports he was getting off the wires. His 
photographer at the scene said he didn’t see any- 
thing untoward. Behrens was in the motorcade. 
The New York Times Service story didn’t mention 


anything being thrown at the motorcade until far 


down in the report. It didn’t read like a riot report. 


“The wire reports were confusing,’ German 
said. “We toned them down, and took the middle 
road. Who saw what was never really made clear. 
It was a case where attribution was needed. Frankly, 
I wished to hell I knew more about it. I felt a 
little naked. . It was very strange. With all the 
coverage a Presidential appearance gets, it was 
strange there were no immediate eyewitnesses.” 

Nonetheless the general tendency was to go 
along with the prevailing and most sensational 


story. The morning after the incident, for ex- 


ample, the Ridder papers’ San Jose Mercury car- 
ried the headline NIXON BLASTS TUNNEY IN SAN JOSE 
SPEECH. Below the fold on page | there was a three- 
column head: YOUNG MILITANTS HURL EPITHETS AT 
PRESIDENT. And an overline: VIOLENCE MARS RALLY. 
But the emphasis was on verbal violence. 

That eyening, the Ridders’ San Jose News car- 
ried a banner line: s.J. OUTBURST THE ‘WORST’ 
NIXON MOB VIOLENCE, and a deck: ROCKS, BOTTLES 
THROWN. The next morning the Mercury caught 
up. The lead story by political editor Harry Far- 
rell began: “A shockwave jarred the nation’s con- 
science Friday, after Thursday night’s stoning of 
the Presidential party—an act which added San 
Jose to the gazetteer of infamous American vio- 
lence sites.” 

At this writing no reporter or anyone in the 
crowd has come forth who actually saw the Presi- 
dent’s car being hit by anything. Newsweek's Hub- 
bard said he saw evidence of a splattered egg on 
the car later at the airport. The next week at San 
Clemente the Secret Service showed some newsmen 
the limousine. They found, according to Oakland 
Tribune reporter Andy Jokelson, ‘‘at least a dozen 
fresh chips in the car’s paint, at least two chips in 
the glass, and two small dents.” Presumably the 
damage occurred at San Jose. 

The Secret Service issued a statement saying 
damage to the car “could only have been done by 
rocks or other hard objects.” Arthur Godfrey, a 
Secret Service agent riding in the President's car, 
estimated it had been hit ten times. General Man- 
ager Don Wickham and Operational Manager 
Ken Lampton of AMPCO Auto Parks told re- 
porter Jokelson that among the debris were a few 
dozen rocks, soft drink cans, many sticks—such as 
those used to support placards—ten to twenty bot- 
tles, a metal post, broken glass, and “at least two 
bricks.” Between 60 and 70 per cent of the debris 
was said to be in the general area where the motor- 
cade passed. 

Their statement was challenged by John P. Ad- 
ams, a twenty-one-year-old AMPCO employee who 
helped clean up the lot that night. “There wasn’t 
that much junk around,” Adams said. Chief Black- 
more said police picking up Thursday. night found 
only “one bottle and a few rocks.” 


Some reporters thought the crowd in the park- 
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ing lot might have been as high as 2,000. Most 
press accounts went along with the “900” figure 
the President cited when he referred to the demon- 
strators during his speech. Western Greyhound 
Lines said six windows—two on one bus, and four 
on another—were broken. So it went. 

Our mail on the incident was significant. Many 
viewers sent us clippings of newspaper stories de- 
scribing the “riot.” (Testimony to credibility of 
the print medium.) Some echoed the sentiments 
of the viewer who complained: 


The report given by Mr. Tom DeVries was a 
discredit to Newsroom. He became an apologist 
for the actions of a few people who were present 
that did not wish to protest peacefully. 


Roughly half the mail was complimentary: 


—Hooray for Tom DeVries. He was there, and 
he told it like it was. We were there, too, and we 
were astounded at today’s press reports—on na- 
tional TV—who did not tell it like it was. 


—The furor and panic created by the media 
probably have not been matched since the Orson 
Welles radio account of the invasion of the man 
from Mars. 


—It came as something of a shock to realize and 
have to admit that my TV screen was as black as 
the bottom of a skillet and that about all I could 
recall seeing was a man stand up above the crowd 
with raised arms—clearly making the V sign with 
both hands, a perfect target. 


‘All the news’ 


—Philadelphia Bulletin, Dec. 17, 
1970, page 2. 


i 
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Ron Zeigler, the President’s press secretary, is- 
sued the following statement from San Clemente 
on election day: 


Following the San Jose incident there, of course, 
has been a lot of discussion and conjecture about 
it. I think everyone agrees it was an unfortunate 
affair. As the President said, this violent act by a 
few should not reflect on San Jose, nor should it 
reflect on the capabilities of the San Jose Police 
force. 

However, one thing, unfortunately, should be 
stated clearly, and this is the assessment of those 
riding in the Presidential car and in the Presi- 
dential motorcade. That is that the President’s car 
and the motorcade came under a barrage of rocks 
as it left the San Jose Auditorium. It should be 
further said that reporters from various news or- 
ganizations inspected the Presidential limousine 
and noted chips in the roof glass and other parts 
of the car. 

I give these comments, not to make specific is- 
sue with all of those who are discussing the San 
Jose incident, but simply to state two things—that 
published and broadcast reports of the incident 
were in no way exaggerated. It was a serious and 
unfortunate incident that I personally would hope 
never would occur again around the President of 
the United States and those accompanying him. 


The same day, Police Chief Blackmore said: 
“The barrage on President Nixon was verbal. It 


was not physical. This so-called riot has been ex- 
aggerated.”’ 


Whatever the truth of the opposing views, it 
was not a proud day for the Presidency, for the 
police, or, unhappily, for the press. 





Notes on the art 


Women in 
the newsroom 


@ Last March 100 feminists “sat 
in” at the Ladies’ Home Journal 
to protest articles they considered 
“irrelevant, unstimulating, and de- 
meaning” to women. (As a result 
the editor let a delegation edit a 
section devoted to women’s rights 
questions.) That same month News- 
week researchers filed a complaint 
with the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission charging that 
“women are systematically discrim- 
inated against both in hiring and 
promotion’’—specifically, that 
women are relegated to research 
jobs while men receive the writing 
assignments. Less dramatic mani- 
festations of women’s dissatisfac- 
tion with their professional role 
have occurred in the offices of sev- 
eral newspapers ana in meetings of 
the American Newspaper Guild. 

Women have for years realized 
that they are unlikely to get equal 
consideration with men when they 
apply for a journalistic job, a pro- 
motion, or a raise; or when assign- 
ments are distributed by the edi- 
tors. All they need do is read the 
want ads, where the majority of 
editorial jobs tend to be listed un- 
der HELP WANTED—MEN, to realize 
that despite a few outstanding ex- 
ceptions, the profession has gener- 
ally relegated women to jobs men 
don’t want. 

Once a woman is hired by a 
newspaper, she encounters situa- 
tions like these: 


—In many cities, press clubs re- 
main closed to women. In Wash- 


ington, the prestigious Gridiron 
Club and the National Press Club 
—both touted as important news 
sources by men—have refused to 
admit women as members. 


—A female reporter assigned to 
cover the meeting of a_ public 
agency in a men’s club in Califor- 
nia was barred from entering the 
meeting. The newspaper manage- 
ment responded by instructing its 
editors not to assign women to 
cover events at clubs with all-male 
membership. 


—At least twenty-seven newspa- 
pers where the American Newspa- 
per Guild has contracts pay society 
or women’s news reporters less than 
other reporters. The difference is 
as great as $60 per week. 


—When a wire service reporter in 
a midwestern city applied for the 
job of sports editor, her bureau 
chief told her that she was qualified 
and that he would like to see her 
get the job. But he turned down 
her application, saying, “You know 
what New York would say.” 


Because of these barriers to the 
practice of their profession and 
what they feel is frequently gratui- 
tous treatment of women in news 
pages, newspaperwomen have be- 
gun to press for change. Two of the 
most active movements have been 
in Cleveland and Washington. 

The Cleveland movement, _in- 
volving both news and commercial 
employes of the Press and Plain 
Dealer, was organized and works 
under auspices of the local Guild 
chapter. The chapter decided last 
summer to set up a committee on 
women’s rights. ‘“The first time we 
met we were a little self-conscious 
because we were doing something 
feminist and feminism has such a 
bad name,” recalls Mary Swindell 
of the Press. Since then the group 
has compiled statistics on placement 
and hiring of women on the papers, 
and examples of what they con- 
sidered stereotyping of women in 


stories. They found that 23.7 per 
cent of the Press’ editorial em- 
ployes, and 25.5 per cent of those 
at the Plain Dealer, were women. 
“Three years ago,” according to 
the report drawn up by the same 
group, “two reporters were hired 
by the Press from the same subur- 
ban daily. Both had one year’s ex- 
perience and both were single, yet 
the male reporter was started at 
third-year reporter’s pay, while the 
female was started at second year. 
The only apparent reason why the 
male reporter was given [this] ad- 
vantage is that he was a male.” 
The report called on manage- 
ment to eliminate stories 
about women “irrelevant material 
about . . 


from 


. physical appearance or 
the fact that she loves nothing more 
than being at home caring for her 
husband and three children even 
though she is, say, a successful nov- 
elist or stockbroker or attorney.” 
The committee also asked the 
papers to discontinue 
separate “male” and “female” job 
listings in the want ads. The report 
was approved by the general mem- 
bership of the Guild local, although 
one male reporter was said to have 
protested that he “didn’t want to be 
told how to write stories.” 

Staff members last fall discussed 
the report with management twice 
at the Press and once at the Plain 
Dealer. Although no promises were 


Cleveland 


made and no specific actions taken, 
women at the papers believe that 
making the men them 


aware of their complaints has been 


around 


an important start. 

In Washington, the women’s 
movement grew out of spontaneous 
picketing of the Gridiron dinner 
last March by 
some male colleagues) protesting a 


Gridiron Club ban on women mem- 


newswomen (and 


bers. In subsequent weeks an in- 
formal named the 
“women’s caucus’) of women re- 
porters and editors from the Wash- 
ington Post and Star began to dis- 


cuss common problems. Some felt 


group (later 


that women were not getting an 
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equal break with men in hiring. 
Records submitted by the com- 
panies to the Guild showed that in 
the three and a half years preced- 
ing April 1, 1970, 16 per cent of 
the reporters hired by the Post and 
28 per cent hired by the Star were 
women, while only three of forty- 
three editors hired by the Post and 
three of eighteen employed by the 
Star were women. 

The caucus also produced a state- 
ment of attitudes toward coverage 
of women’s news by the papers, and 
toward faced _ by 
women reporters and photographers 


in doing their jobs. The statement 


discrimination 


asked for elimination of stereotypes 


in identification—e.g., referring to 
Golda Meir as 
rather 


“grandmother” 
head of state. 
When the caucus sent a small dele- 
gation from each newspaper to dis- 
cuss the statement and the hiring 


than as a 


Statistics with management, the re- 
sult in each case was a management 
statement of policy against dis- 
women. Post 
executive editor Benjamin Bradlee 


declared in a memo: 


crimination against 


It is the policy of the Washing- 
ton Post to make the equality and 
dignity of women completely and 
instinctively meaningful. This pol- 
icy begins in the newsroom with 
hiring practices, and follows natu- 
rally through assignment and pro- 
motion practices. We will use all 
our resources to combat discrim- 
ination against women reporters 
and photographers. . . . This policy 
continues into our news columns, 
where discrimination against 
women is generally unconscious 
but nonetheless offensive. 
Bradlee went on to say 
“words like 


that 
‘grand- 
‘housewife’ 


‘divorcee,’ 
mother,’ ‘blonde,’ or 


should be avoided in all stories 


where, if a man _ were involved, 
the words ‘divorce,’ ‘grandfather,’ 
‘blond,’ or ‘householder’ would be 
inapplicable.” 


The statement by Star managing 
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editor Charles Seib lacked a gen- 
eral declaration of opposition to 
discrimination in hiring and _ pro- 
motion, and concentrated on ques- 
tions of style. Some staff members, 
he wrote, “feel that we have been 
guilty of some practices that slight 
women. ... They were right in 
several points . . . both from their 
own point of view and journalisti- 
cally.” He asked particularly that 
staff writers refrain from the use of 
the word “newshen,” which he said 
was “a poor word when it was 
coined” and has become “hopelessly 
hackneyed.” 

Recognizing that the Guild is the 
bargaining agent for women at both 
newspapers, the caucus drew up a 
series of contract proposals to be 
sponsored by the Baltimore-Wash- 
ington local delegation (which had 
no women on it) at the Guild’s na- 
tional conference in June. The 
national group endorsed the state- 
ment; called for an end to restric- 


tions on admission 


of women to 
pressboxes and other ‘‘newsgather- 
ing locations’; endorsed the then- 
pending Equal Rights Amendment; 
and asked Guild locals to “aggres- 
sively pursue” opening to women 
of all press club memberships and 
academic and profess‘onal programs. 

In the May 8 Reporter the Guild 
announced that as part of a pro- 
gram to assure being “geared to the 
Seventies,” the International Ex- 
ecutive Board had decided to call 
a national conference on women’s 
rights in the fall. The conference, 
held in Chicago the weekend be- 
fore Thanksgiving, was attended by 
117 persons, including ninety-seven 
women. (Among other things, they 
quickly learned that although 40 
per cent of the union’s membership 
is women—about two-thirds in 
commercial departments and one- 
third in editorial—there are no 
women serving on the fifteen-mem- 
ber International Executive Board.) 

The conference schedule provided 
for “interest group discussions” in 


four areas—advancement, econom- 


ics, professional interests, and wel- 
fare. No machinery was provided 
for producing or approving specific 
recommendations or continuing the 
conference’s work, but a fluid cau- 
cus with a nucleus of women from 
New York, Washington, Baltimore, 
Cleveland, and other cities forced 
the issue of developing specific pro- 
posals, and a number were en- 
dorsed. Also, Eleanor Dunn, who 
had helped gain admission of 
women to the Ottawa press club, 
was designated “coordinator of 
women’s rights” until the 1971 
Guild convention, when a vote can 
be taken on making the position 
permanent. 
The proposals adopted: 


Advancement — enforcement, by 
litigation and grievances, of non- 
discrimination clauses now in con- 
tracts; greater availability of job 
tryouts for women who aspire to 
promotion; evaluation of merit pay 
to assure fairness; recruitment of 
news employes without regard to 
sex; and more active participation 
of women in Guild decisionmaking. 


Economics—‘“equal pay for equal 
work, and women shall advance 
equally with men” (now in one 
Guild contract); Guild  establish- 
ment of a national women’s rights 
coordinator; representation at the 
next Guild convention in propor- 
tion to representation in locals. 


Professional Interests—abolition 
of assignment to “feminine” jobs; 
local campaigns for integration of 
press clubs and availability to 
sources, including a ‘‘National Press 
Box Liberation Day.” 


Welfare—two years’ maternity 
leave, including four months with 
pay; insurance coverage for depend- 
ents; ten days of paternity leave 
(the Guild convention had endorsed 
five days); safety measures (such as 
a shuttle bus to safe parking) for 
all employees who work at night; 
and assistance in providing day- 





care facilities for children of news- 
paper employees. 


The hottest exchange came just 
before election of the coordinator 
for women’s rights, when Guild 
president Charles Perlik announced 
that approval of ANG money to fi- 
nance the coordinator’s activities 
“would raise serious fiduciary ques- 
tions.” He pointed out that “no- 
where in the call of the conference 
was anything said with respect to 
electing” such a coordinator; and 
that the Guild convention in June 
had voted 3 to 1 against creation 
of a similar post. A spontaneous col- 
lection then yielded $400 to launch 
the coordinator’s activities (pri- 
marily her attendance at IEB meet- 
ings in Washington), and the 
women agreed to ask local chapters 
to contribute funds to the coordi- 
nator’s activities. 

Within two weeks of the Chicago 
meeting, these two developments 
had occurred: women at the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times compiled statistics 
showing that ‘‘of 222 persons em- 
ployed . . . in the writing and ed- 
iting of the paper thirty are women, 
or only 13.5 per cent.” And the 
leadership of the Baltimore-Wash- 
ington local proposed slating women 
for nomination to three of the four 
executive offices; men were sug- 
gested for president and four at- 
large slots on the executive board. 

The Guild conference provided 
a beginning—a basis for organized 
national action. But the conference 
also revealed that the Guild, man- 
agement, and professional groups 
have a long way to go, and that 
newswomen themselves will have to 
continue to call attention to the 
discrimination directed at them if 
they are to eliminate it. 


ELLEN HOFFMAN 


Miss Hoffman is a reporter for the 
Washington Post. 


The UN: 
receding dateline? 


@ The United Nations is declining 
as a beat. It may not have seemed 
so during the UN’s twenty-fifth an- 
niversary ceremonies in mid-Octo- 
ber. Hundreds of correspondents 
crowded the delegates’ lounges, and 
scores of rented typewriters clacked 
away in makeshift supplementary 
press facilities set up in a corridor 
outside the third-floor entrance to 
the Security Council 
Broadcasts and _ stories 


Chamber. 
were ac- 
corded prime time and prime posi- 
tion in the news media. But now 
that the ceremonies are over, the 
contrast is striking, both in staffing 
and in display of UN news. 

Ken Kelly, press accreditation of- 
ficer for the UN’s Office of Public 
Information, estimates that 800 
permanent press cards have been 
issued, with no visible trend up or 
down. But only sixty to seventy 
are held by reporters who cover the 
UN fulltime for general-circulation 
media. More than half belong to 
photographers, secretaries, techni- 
cians, motorcycle messengers, or TV 
film crewmen. Of some 300 given to 
persons who claim to be working 
journalists, the vast majority be- 
long to stringers or reporters whose 
prime function lies outside UN 
coverage. A number of foreign cor- 
respondents assigned to cover the 
United States and based in New 
York City show up at the UN al- 
most every day because they get 
free office space there. (There are 
144 desks available, all assigned but 
more and more going unused.) 

Just before the UN’s_ twenty- 
fifth anniversary, the Boston Globe 
closed its UN bureau, moving cor- 
respondent Darius Jhabvala_ to 
Washington. The Los Angeles 
Times’ Earl Foell became manag- 
ing editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor, and the Times, instead of 
replacing him, assigned its two- 


man New York City bureau to fill 
in while the UN General Assembly 
is in session. Betty Flynn of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, who used to 
cover the UN exclusively, has been 
told to devote her attention to New 
York City and drop in at the UN 
for big breaking stories. Time and 
Newsweek have similar arrange- 
ments. That leaves the Washington 
Post, Christian Sctence Monitor, 
and St. Louis Post-Dispatch as the 
only major American papers out- 
side the New York metropolitan 
area with fulltime UN staff mem- 
bers. Others, such as the Chicago 
Tribune and Kansas City Star, have 
personnel who do an_ occasional 
column on UN affairs. 

The major wire services (AP, 
UPI, Reuters, Agence France Presse, 
Tass) have three or more men as- 
signed to the UN fulltime to serv- 
ice their many international clients. 
And ABC, CBS, NBC, and the Mu- 
tual network have UN correspond- 
ents, but all obtain most of their 
revenue-producing air time on non- 
UN assignments. 

Among metropolitan New York 
media, Newsday moved its UN cor- 
respondent to Washington a year 
ago to cover the State Department 
and has made no replacement. The 
New York Daily News bureau chief 
retired and hasn’t been replaced, 
leaving a three-man bureau that 
gets very little into print. The New 
York Times cut its bureau from five 
staff members to three. Its chief, 
Henry Tanner, spent only three 
months of 1970 in New York, and 
the rest of the year in Europe. I am 
the only UN reporter for the New 
York Post. 

In general, New York papers 
don’t see the UN as a local story. 
There will be a big feature on dis- 
play of a chunk of moon rock in 
Osaka, Japan, but virtually nothing 
on a similar chunk displayed in the 
UN lobby for New Yorkers to see. 
“When are my editors going to re- 
alize,” a New York reporter la- 
ments, “that there are 27,000 men, 
women, and children in the UN 
diplomatic community, and_ that 
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what they do and how they live 
and what they think is news?” 

Foreign coverage of the UN is 
often transient. The Scandinavian 
contingent recently increased when 
Finland sat on the Security Coun- 
cil and Ambassador Edvard Ham- 
bro of Norway became president 
of the General Assembly. A clutch 
of Israeli stringers surges in when 
the Middle East is hot, and surges 
out again when things cool. (Only 
one Arab correspondent, Levon 
Keshishian, who works for media 
in Egypt, Kuwait, and Morocco, 
makes a living at UN coverage.) 

In recent years, the Montreal 
Star, Toronto Telegram, Guardian 
of Manchester, and the Times of 
London have stopped covering the 
UN fulltime, 


still maintains a 


though the Times 
New York-based 
correspondent. Antara, the Indo- 
nesian news agency, closed its UN 
bureau in 1970. The Ghana News 
Agency has recalled its UN corre- 
spondent. (The Argus newspapers 
of South Africa, however, have a 
newly assigned UN man.) 

Before the General Assembly 
opened in the fall the UN Corre- 
spondents Association, disturbed by 


the exodus and by pressure upon 
survivors to produce a steady flow 
of copy, sent its executive commit- 
tee to the thirty-eighth floor of the 
UN Secretariat to talk with Secre- 


General their 
problem. No- 


body produced any effective ideas 


tary Thant about 


common publicity 
to increase the news flow—only pro- 
cedures for smoothing it, such as 
better documents and 
more frequent high-level briefings. 
U Thant and his assistants in the 


access to 


Office of Public Information, how- 
ever, admitted that they, too, had 
been feeling the coverage decline. 
Both look at the 
problem primarily in terms of a de- 


sides tend to 


cline in hard news of a political 
nature. The UN press corps com- 
plains that UN officialsk—U Thant 
‘in particular—remain silent too 
often in the wake of international 


developments, and when they do 
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speak out either the news value has 
cooled or the statement is too 
vague. U Thant and his assistants 
complain privately that the media 
—TV and the “major” newspapers 
in particular—underplay UN state- 
ments and reports and press con- 
ferences by the Secretary General. 

Both complaints are valid. For 
example, it took ten days of prod- 
ding (through daily questions at the 
noon UN press briefings) to get 
U Thant to react to the U. S. 
decision to dump nerve gas in inter- 
national waters, an obvious viola- 
tion of UN General Assembly reso- 
lutions. When he did react, making 
an unusually strong statement and 
a legal case against the dumping 
that was both impressive and new, 
he got virtually no play on national 
TV or in the New York Times and 
Washington Post. 

Part of the decline in volume of 
political news coming out of the 
UN is attributable to the political 
decline of the institution itself. 
During the Cold War, the UN was 
the stage for political battle be- 
tween East and West. There, cor- 
respondents could write major 
parts of the stories of the Congo, 
Korea, the Berlin blockade, Kash- 
mir, the Middle East, Cyprus, the 
Cuban missile crisis, Hungary, Al- 
geria, the Republic, 
Rhodesia, and the early stages of 
Vietnam. Now only the Middle 
East is in the UN’s lap. And often 
that area’s big news comes out 
of Cairo, Moscow, Washington, and 
Jerusalem, leaving the story washed 
out by the time it reaches the UN. 

Even on a purely political level 
the UN remains a unique location 


Dominican 


for convenient sampling of world 
opinion on any significant develop- 
ment—a newly announced Vietnam 
peace proposal, for example, or the 
death of Gamal Abdul Nasser. But 
more and more often reporters find 
that diplomats at the UN are only 
belatedly aware of their govern- 
ment’s attitude toward worldwide 
events. (The UN used to be a first- 
rank post in every nation’s foreign 


service, both on the top level of 
news-making permanent representa- 
tives and on the lower level of 
bright, well informed junior officers. 
Now it is no longer a post to which 
all foreign service intelligence ca- 
bles are routinely routed. Often, 
too, governments are aware that 
they will get a better play if they 
leak a story in Washington or Bei- 
rut rather than at the UN. When 
Peking arrives, however, things will 
perk up, and China’s presence even- 
tually may make the UN approxi- 
mate political reality enough so that 
world problems can be solved there.) 

As for journalistic personnel, 
bright, young, enterprising report- 
ters are rarely sent to the UN (Reu- 
ters is one notable exception). UN 
headquarters, just seven blocks long 
by one block wide, with two con- 
veniently located bars on the prem- 
ises and enough press officers, hand- 
outs, meeting summaries, official 
documents, and verbatim texts to 
supply a_ half-dozen Presidential 
campaigns, is often, for American 
media, a place for the tired cor- 
respondent to slow down _ before 
retirement. 

The UN as an institution has not 
declined to the level of the UN as 
a beat. Unlike its journalistic chron- 
iclers, the organization has been 
able to adapt itself, replacing po- 
litical success with economic, social, 
and technical accomplishments. Yet 
only a few members of the UN 
press corps have been able to trans- 
late the organization’s nonpolitical 
involvements into copy marketable 
enough to maintain public interest 
in the UN’s role. (Bert Johansson 
of the Christian Science Monitor 
and Earl Foell, before he left the 
Los Angeles Times, filed a stream 
of in-depth studies of the UN roles 
in development of the poor na- 
tions, in space, in environment, in 
the international exploitation of 
the seabed, in agriculture, human 
rights, health, and other related 
fields.) Indeed, few media outlets 
for purely economic and technical 
news maintain permanent UN 





staffs. Until 1970 McGraw-Hill had 
a fulltime stringer for its chain of 
specialized magazines, but on re- 
tirement she was replaced by a 
member of the New York City bu- 
reau who drops in only occasionally. 
Neither the Wall Street Journal nor 
the Financial Times of London 
has UN staff members. 

It is difficult to write intelligently 
about the complexities of the sea- 
bed, or environment, or the eco- 
nomics of multilateral development 
schemes, while maintaining a po- 
litical expertise in the Middle East, 
Vietnam, Africa, disarmament, and 
the esoterica of UN finances or the 
dispute over direction of UN peace- 
keeping forces. It is also difficult for 
correspondents to convince their 
editors that it is more important 
that U. S. Ambassador Yost linked 
earth resources survey satellites to 
a UN system for monitoring the 
environment than that Yost, in the 
same speech, repeated the American 
approach to Middle East peace 
talks enunciated in Washington 


every day for the past week. 

Most UN reporters find, even 
when editors are receptive, that the 
big problem in writing of human 
rights, the streamlining of the UN 
Development Program, or the sea- 


bed is that facts available at the 
UN are too general. The experi- 
ences of one UN expert in teaching 
Afghan farmers to grow the new 
miracle wheat is a saleable human 
story; the announcement of 320 
new UN projects of this type 
around the world is not. 

Unfortunately, the UN has not 
been able to depict its broad pro- 
grams in microcosm. The expert, 
when he returns from Afghanistan, 
returns to FAO headquarters in 
Rome, UNESCO headquarters in 
Paris, WHO headquarters in Ge- 
neva—not New York City. Reports 
from the field, distributed by UN 
information officers, to stimulate 
both microcosmic and macrocosmic 
stories, are invariably sketchy; 
cabled requests for details to tell 
the human side of a story go un- 
answered. 

About a year ago the UN tried 
to correct these inadequacies in dis- 
semination of economic and social 
information by setting up a special 
unit, divorced from the Office of 
Public Information and _ called 
CESI—the Center for Economic 
and Social Information. The at- 
tempt was a disaster. CESI opened 
up shop by alienating the press 
corps. It held back information at 


UN headquarters that was already 
available in Geneva. It edited news 
releases of meetings to eliminate 
controversy. It failed to communi- 
cate with those members of the 
media interested in economic af- 
fairs and failed to reach and stim- 
ulate those who were not on the 
lookout for such stories. 

eventually CESI will 
learn to communicate and provide 
digestible material. Perhaps editors 
will encourage or simply tolerate 
nonpolitical news of the UN. Per- 
haps politics-oriented reporters will 
realize that their future at the UN 
depends on moving over to where 
the action is and informing readers 
and editors of a whole new world 
of “relevant” UN activities far 
from present public consciousness. 
If these things happen, then the 
expanding UN role in economic 
and technical fields can help jus- 
tify in the public and editorial 
minds not only the continued exist- 
ence of the world organization but 
also the survival of the UN date- 
line and the press that covers it. 


Perhaps 


MICHAEL J. BERLIN 


Mr. Berlin covers the UN for the 
New York Post. 


To Alma Mater 


—FEditor & Publisher, 
Nov. 14, 1970. 


| find SEMINAR interesting and informative. It stands in the vanguard of a 
free press as an advocate of the responsibilities and privileges of our profession 
| like the way it has been approaching both sides of the tough issues — 
directly and in depth. As one who still thinks of himself as a working newsman, 
| find SEMINAR invaluable 


That is how Herbert G. Klein feels about SEMINAR. And, he ought to know 
Mr. Klein is the Director of Communications for the Executive Branch of 


the United States government 
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Books 


THE PENTAGON PROPAGANDA MACHINE. By Senator J. 
W. Fulbright. Liveright. $4.95. 


[] Enlarging on a noteworthy speech of Decem- 
ber, 1969, the chairman of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee documents how the USS. 
Armed Services use the taxpayers’ own money—in 
multimillion-dollar barrages—to condition them 
to greater armaments expenditures and a more 
powerful military establishment. Included are 
eye-catching details of manpower, organizational 
tables, and budgets for activities ranging from 
“junkets” for the press and other groups to film 
footage on “feature aspects” of the Vietnam War, 
for distribution to commercial TV stations. 


THE PRESS AND THE COLD WAR. By James Aronson. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $8. 


[] A former newspaper and magazine editor, 
now press critic for Antioch Review, Aronson 
draws voluminously on published materials to try 
to establish a provocative thesis: that U.S. news 
media, through uncritical conformism and self- 
censorship, have so dangerously compromised 
their independence of government that they have 
become tools of and contributors to the Cold War. 
Lack of field research to supplement printed 
sources weakens the book considerably, but it has 
the virtue of synthesizing existing material on an 
important subject. 


THE IMAGE EMPIRE. By Erik Barnouw. Oxford. $9.75. 


[] This, the final volume of the author’s three- 
part history of broadcasting, is both a scholarly 
and literary tour de force. With deft strokes of 
concise prose, Dr. Barnouw reviews television’s 
evolution since 1953, when program staples in- 
cluded See It Now, Omnibus, and memorable 
products of the “Golden Age of TV Drama.” The 
journey continues through President Eisenhower's 
introduction of televised news conferences (not 
“live,” but dependably frequent), the Quiz Show 
mania, the Violent Years triggered by the Un- 
touchables, the wasteland of soap operas and situ- 
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ation comedies, and national and global-village 
experiences such as the March on Washington, 
President Kennedy’s funeral, and the first Moon- 
walk, With devastating examples, Dr. Barnouw— 
a veteran scriptwriter and an early president of 
the Writers Guild of America—documents the ex- 
tent of advertiser dominance of program content 
and the networks’ inexorable regression into 
blandness. Implications of increasing use of the 
medium to manipulate public opinion also are 
perceptively explored. 


SURVEY OF BROADCAST JOURNALISM 1969-70: YEAR OF 
CHALLENGE, YEARS OF CRISIS. Marvin Barrett, Editor. 
Grosset & Dunlap. $1.95. 


[] Reading this second annual Alfred I. duPont 
survey—even more impressive in scope and depth 
than the first—one can only mourn the lack of 
such an independent annual radio-television cri- 
tique prior to 1969. Included are a chronology 
of significant events (with supplementary mate- 
rials such as a text of Vice President Agnew’s 
“media speeches”), descriptions of noteworthy 
local and network news and public affairs pro- 
grams, and a comprehensive survey of Earth Day 
coverage. The most conspicuous fault is failure to 
include transcripts of award-winning broadcasts. 
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Unfinished business 


Muckraking and Libel 
TO THE REVIEW: 


In his otherwise superb article 
(“Is Muckraking Coming Back?” 
Fall], Carey McWilliams may have 
unwittingly pointed the way to a 
quick stillbirth. He mentions the 
perils facing the Nation in defend- 
ing libel suits, particularly the cost. 
And he continues: “On occasion I 
have arranged for authors to testify 
before Congressional committees to 
get stories before the public simply 
because a publication such as the 
Nation cannot afford the. luxury of 
winning a libel action. . . .” 

Is this a device to win privilege 
for material which the Nation 
would then publish? Or does he 
mean that he arranged for Con- 
gressional committee exposure of 
otherwise suitable material in lieu 
of publication? 

If the first instance, I am con- 
cerned. Not every publisher and 
editor has the palpable integrity of 
Mr. McWilliams. If this device be- 
came anything near standard, it 
could become the vehicle for pub- 
lication of cheap, poorly researched 
investigations for every unscrupu- 
lous publisher with a pal in the 
state legislature. The resultant dam- 
age to civil liberties and lessening 
of public confidence in legitimate 
muckraking would be enormous. 

The use of legislative committees 
to sanitize material of libel poten- 
tial deprives the accused of any 
chance to successfully seek vindica- 
tion in the courts. With the tre- 
mendous advantage of the Sullivan 
decision, any newspaper really in- 
terested in watchdogging should be 
willing to submit its findings, if 
necessary, to the crucible of the 
courtroom, 


ROBERT W. GREENE 
Editor 

Newsday Investigative Unit 
Garden City, N.Y. 


Epitor’s NoTE: Mr. McWilliams 
comments, “Perhaps I did not make 
my meaning clear, so let me cite a 
case. Two employees of a defense 
contractor submitted an _ article 
which described how they had been 
asked—actually pressured—by their 
employer to make false reports on 
a product. I had confidence in the 
story but felt sure that publication 
would bring a demand for retrac- 
tion and the threat of a libel ac- 
tion, if only to temporarily counter 
the adverse publicity. 

“IT knew that we would not be 
in a position to pay for defending 
or preparing to defend such an 
action. A year or so ago it cost us 
$7,500 to win a libel action—the 
case never went to trial but there 
were appeals—and we were awarded 
costs of around $200, which we 
were unable to collect. 

“To Mr. Greene this may seem a 
small price to pay for the pleasure 
of calling a bluff, but I am forced 
to take another view. So I made an 
appointment for the two authors 
to confer with the staff of Senator 
Proxmire’s committee. Eventually 
they told told thetr story under 
oath, it was confirmed by other 
evidence, and the testimony was 
widely reported. Later the same 
authors submitted an article based 
on their testimony. My position is 
that I would not feed material to 
a legislative committee so that we 
might run an article based on tt. 
But I might bring important sub- 
ject matter to the attention of a 
legislative committee if I had con- 
fidence in the material, and if that 
seemed the most effective way of 
getting the story to the public.” 


John Oakes Replies 


TO THE REVIEW: 


CJR detracts from its own repu- 
tation for credibility by publishing 
[NOTES ON THE ART, Fall], without 
any attempt to check the facts, an- 
other false and vindictive attack on 
the letters column of the New York 
Times by one Robert Yoakum, a 


disgruntled former letter writer to 
the Times. Mr. Yoakum is appar- 
ently still obsessed by resentment 
against the Times for our refusal a 
few years ago to publish, in the 
length that he demanded, a letter 
defending a candidate for office 
whom the Times had briefly criti- 
cized in an editorial. 

Among the untrue allegations in 
Mr. Yoakum’s latest letter are the 
following: 


1) Yoakum says that “running 
controversies, humor, and casual ob- 
servations” are “taboo” in the 
Times letters column. Untrue, as 
even a casual examination of the 
letters column will show. 

2) Yoakum says that “no writer 
can appear in the Times letters 
section more than once every six 
months.” Untrue. Our general rule 
is not more than twice in twelve 
months, (quite a different thing) in 
order to prevent efforts to monopo- 
lize our limited letters space. How- 
ever, letters from the same writer 
may appear two or three times in 
rapid succession, especially in case 
of a running controversy. 

3) Yoakum says that I have not 
“permitted many letters on the 
same subject to appear the same 
day.” Untrue, as any reader of our 
“Roundups” knows. 

4) Yoakum says “the amount of 
outside opinion is arbitrarily kept 
low.” Untrue, and absurd on the 
face of it. 


Although we don’t always  suc- 
ceed, the Times tries earnestly to 
check on the factual accuracy of 
the letters it publishes as well as 
to eliminate letters that are spite- 
ful and personally motivated. I 
respectfully suggest that the CJR 
do the same. 


JOHN B. OAKES 
Editor of the Editorial Page 
The New York Times 


Epitor’s NOTE: Mr. Yoakum’s facts 
were checked with members of Mr. 
Oakes’ staff and those of the “Times” 
of London. We are happy to place 
Mr. Oakes’ opinions on the record. 
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U.S. Press Councils 


TO THE REVIEW: 


The negative reaction to the idea 
of a national press council [“Why 
We Lack a National Press Coun- 
cil,” Fall] comes as no surprise. 

During the past year I have pro- 
duced two TV programs for the 
Maine Educational Broadcasting 
Network designed to help viewers 
learn about the editorial policies 
of newspapers and news broadcasts. 
On the first program last spring 
viewers interviewed a panel of ra- 
dio and TV news directors and 
newspaper editors by telephone. 
We have used this technique suc- 
cessfully with political candidates 
and other public figures, and the 
program with the press worked 
equally well. 

One question asked repeatedly 
was: “Why is there no representa- 
tive from the state’s largest daily 
paper?’ Our answer was that the 
paper had declined our invitation 
to appear. Indeed, of the two edi- 
tors who did appear, one agreed 
only after a good deal of coaxing. 

The newspaper editor is for the 
most part a faceless fellow who is 
rarely seen. Perhaps if he would 
set foot outside his editorial sanc- 
tuary now and then his readers 
might discover (as we did on our 
last program) that sometimes these 
editors have some good ideas. Be- 
sides improving their own credibil- 
ity, editors might blunt the impact 
of the Vice President’s rhetoric. 


DAN EVERETT 

Executive Producer/Public Affairs 

Maine Educational Broadcasting 
Network 

Orono, Me. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Though heartily endorsing Nor- 
man Isaacs’ plea for action on press 
councils, I must take exception to 
assessment of the press council in 
Cairo, Ill, as “the only outright 
failure” among four supported by 
the Mellett Fund. 

The council did bring together 
blacks and whites—three of the 
former and seven of the latter— 
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who remained active throughout its 
life. Two militant blacks were ex- 
cluded from council membership— 
a stipulation by every person who 
was interviewed concerning coun- 
cil membership, including blacks 
who agreed to serve. This obviously 
was a flaw in council composition. 

Second, the council, despite fre- 
quent and heated discussion, sur- 
vived the year-long experimental 
period and decided in favor of a 
permanent organization. Open war- 
fare in the streets of Cairo negated 
that decision. 

Third, several positive changes 
did take place, presumably as a 
result of council sessions. A con- 
tent analysis of issues of the Cairo 
Evening Citizen, conducted with- 
out the knowledge of officials of 
the newspaper, disclosed that it did 
respond to some requests. The 
newspaper began carrying more edi- 
torials dealing with local issues and 
began placing significantly more lo- 
cal news on page 1. To a lesser ex- 
tent, the newspaper increased cov- 
erage of local educational news. 
These positive responses were off- 
set in part by a negative response 
to council requests for more news 
about local governmental affairs 
and civic organizations. The point 
is that “communication” did occur. 

The community press council is 
not a panacea. It is a device to 
bring into sharper focus the in- 
gredients that give substance and 
definition to press responsibility. 


KENNETH STARCK 
Assistant Professor 

School of Journalism 
Southern Illinois University 


Newspaper ‘Preservation’ 


TO THE REVIEW: 


In your Fall issue [PAssING com- 
MENT] the editors discuss the News- 
paper Preservation Act and refer- 
ence is made to “large chains 
such as Scripps-Howard, Newhouse, 
Hearst, Knight, and Cox” in this 
connection. For your information, 
Knight Newspapers, Inc., never ad- 
vocated nor did we lobby for the 
Act. So, as the saying goes, please 


include us out. 

In the same issue under Darts 
and Laurels, credit is properly 
given to the Wall Street Journal 
“for venturing into still another 
sensitive area of newspaper prac- 
tices—the effects of having news- 
paper executives sit on the boards 
of corporations.”” Would I be pre- 
sumptuous in mentioning that the 
Knight “Philosophy of Publishing” 
includes this statement: “Our of- 
ficers and editors studiously avoid 
conflicts of interest. They serve on 
no corporate boards or committees 
other than appropriate civic or- 
ganizations or committees in the 
fields of education and communica- 
tions.” 

There is no insensitivity here. 


JOHN S. KNIGHT 
Editorial Chairman 
Knight Newspapers, Inc. 


Epitor’s NOTE: The statement re- 
ferred to concerns those newspa- 
pers which would be “immediate 
beneficiaries” of the Act—not those 
which advocated or lobbied for ti. 
However, as Mr. Knight acknowl- 
edged to us by phone, Knight 
Newspapers did not editorialize 
AGAINST the Act, and he 
“touched on it” only once in a 
personal column. He wrote: 

“Merely for the record, Knighi 
Newspapers have neither sought nor 
do they intend to seek such an ex- 
emption. But it will be interesting 
to learn how the Department of 
Justice proposes to unscramble pres- 
ent arrangements without killing 
off a few more newspapers and, in 
turn, their independent editorial 
expressions.” 


Presidential Press Conferences 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Jules Witcover, as usual, has writ- 
ten an outstanding article [“Sa!vag- 
ing the Presidential Press Confer- 
ence,” Fall]. 

One personal word regarding the 
survey accompanying Mr. Wit- 
cover’s article: | am not a “promi- 





nent Washington bureau chief,” 
but merely a “White House _ re- 
porter,” as Mr, Witcover correctly 
notes on page 29. Dean Reed is 
Washington editor of the Newhouse 
News Service. 


DON BACON 
Newhouse National News Service 
Washington, D.C. 


The Hunger Conference 


TO THE REVIEW: 


I agree with Lewis Wolfson 
[“Notes on the Art,” Fall] that the 
White House Conference on Food, 
Nutrition, and Health—and the 
work done since—was badly cov- 
ered by the media. But my analysis 
of this deficiency differs from his 
in a number of respects. 

First, it is regrettable that the 
media did not understand that a 
large part of the Conference (that 
dealing with the quality of the food 
supply, its safety—additives, bacte- 
rial contamination) and with the 
relation of nutrition to health 
(prevalence of deficiencies in our 
population, nutritional factors in 
heart disease) were technical and 
should be covered by science or 
medical writers. They would have 
understood the necessary fractiona- 
tion of these interrelated problems 
and, used as they are to annual 
meetings such as the Spring meet- 
ings of the Federation of Societies 
for Experimental Biology and Med- 
icine, where over 15,000 partici- 
pants go in and out of hundreds of 
simultaneous sessions, they would 
not have been as “confused” as Mr. 
Wolfson and _politically-oriented 
correspondents found themselves to 
be. The fact that we could not get 
the 400 or so newspapermen there 
to form pools so they could spend 
more than a few minutes at a panel 
rendered their lack of expertise 
even more paralyzing. 

Secondly, the politics of hunger 
themselves are not as simple as 
many correspondents expected them 
to be. They don’t lend themselves 
to a simple Right vs. Left or Re- 
publican vs. Democrat model. 
Those familiar with the problems 


—such as the staffs of the Washing- 
ton Post and of the Evening Star 
and a number of Washington cor- 
respondents—well understood that 
a capsule course in sensitivity train- 
ing to bring about both the edu- 
cation and, in a real sense, the 
conversion of the academicians and 
industry leaders was essential if ac- 
tion was to follow the conference. 
Reporters purely interested in par- 
tisan politics, including, unfortu- 
nately, some reporters from the na- 
tion’s best-known papers, spent all 
their time in the corridors gather- 
ing “impressions” from nonpartici- 
pants and missed the emotional as- 
pects of the conference as com- 
pletely as the technical aspects. 

The fact that my press chief (who 
was in touch with me by portable 
radio at all times) did not choose 
automatically to ask me to come 
when requested to do so by news- 
papermen, is easily explained if 
one knows (incredibly, 400 news- 
papermen in the hotel managed to 
miss it) that the hotel was sub- 
jected to large-scale assaults from 
the outside. Reporters also missed 
the dramatic moment when, the 
second night, outsiders almost man- 
aged to invade Conference head- 
quarters—guarded by a group of 
young Army physicians—while a 
successful diversionary raid on the 
membership office netted them 
about 150 conference badges, creat- 
ing enormous difficulties for the 
Conference staff and police on the 
third day and a potentially danger- 
ous situation at the final session. 

Finally, I wish Mr. Wolfson’s 
team had checked with me some of 
their basic facts. The estimate of 
$1,000,000 for the cost of the three- 
day conference is wrong by well 
over 100 per cent [sic]. In fact, the 
seventy-five preparatory meetings, 
the work of the staff before and 
after the Conference, the Confer- 
ence itself, and the printing and 
free distribution of 15,000 reports 
(valued at $3 each), together cost 
about $600,000. 

Government programs which the 
Conference stimulated are now run- 
ning at an annual cost of over $2 
billion and will reach $3. billion 
by June; the annual sales of the 
food industry which it monitored 
are of the order of $110 billion. For 


the poor, the Conference paid 
thousands of times for itself. For 
the rest of us, the ratios are incal- 
culable. 


JEAN MAYER 

Professor 

Harvard University School 
of Public Health 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Epitor’s NOTE: Mr. Wolfson com- 
ments, “Dr. Mayer’s concern about 
unreported happenings seems some- 
what removed from the basic issue 
of the conference—the overwhelm- 
ing demand for emergency action 
on hunger. The ‘assaults’ in at least 
one instance were not the work of 
thugs, as Mayer seems to picture 
them, but of responsible lawyers, 
ministers, and- welfare practitioners, 
to get the Administration to fulfill 
promises to help the hungry. 

““Basic facts’ were, of course, 
checked with Mayer and his staff. 
Press spokesman John Edwards said 
the conference cost about $900,000. 

“The Mayer who now extols Ad- 
ministration followup efforts seems 
changed from the Mayer who wrote 
White House counsel John Ehr- 
lichman [Evans and Novak, June 
14, 1970] six months after the con- 
ference complaining about food- 
stamp policy and ‘disheartening’ 
shortcomings in nutrition surveys 
of the poor. Or the Mayer who on 
Dec. 14 accused the President of 
supporting food measures that 
would make ‘a mockery’ of his 
pledge to eliminate hunger in the 
SS 


PR and Biafra 
TO THE REVIEW: 


In your Fall issue Karen Roth- 
myer states [“What Really Hap- 
pened in Biafra?’’] that journalists 
had difficulty doing their job be- 
cause of obstacles beyond their con- 
trol. One was that journalists who 
applied to visit Biafra had to re- 
ceive final clearance from “foreign 
press relations manager [Cyprian] 
Ekwensi,” and he said that there 
were certain “people he would not 
let into the country because they 
were political ‘enemies’ who would 
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A ‘horror story’ on marijuana coverage? NEA replies 


[] The Review and Marion Sanders did themselves a 
disservice when the former reprinted and the latter 
endorsed a criticism by Prof. John Kaplan of an article 
on marijuana by Ray Cromley, a Washington colum- 
nist for Newspaper Enterprise Association. In the proc- 
ess, they damaged the reputation of a fine reporter 
and the service for which he works while contributing 
a little more confusion to the tangle of conflicting 
claims about the relative dangers of pot. 

Sadly, much of the damage could have been avoided 
if the editors of the Review and Mrs. Sanders had not 
fallen into some common journalistic errors which both 
inveigh against in others. Specifically, an uncritical ac- 
ceptance of a source because his credentials seem 
impeccable, a failure to check with primary sources, 
and an unseemly haste to get something into print 
because it neatly fit a prior thesis. 

Prof. Kaplan’s criticism was made originally in a 
seven-page letter to NEA. My response to him covers 
eight pages and any Review reader who would like to 
read it may have a copy by writing to me. | will note 
here only a few specific points. 


1) Dr. Constandinos Miras did spend a year at UCLA 
as a visiting professor and we could find no evidence 
that he recanted, as Kaplan claimed, the findings on 
“abnormal brain wave readings” in regular and long- 
time marijuana users which Cromley reported. 

2) Cromley reported the scientific findings of Drs. 
McGlothlin and West as to the effects of regular use 
of marijuana. The opinions of McGlothlin and West on 
whether pot is or is not more dangerous than alcohol 
are just as valid as Kaplan’s or Cromley’s but they do 
not deserve the cloak of empirical research. 

3) In his comments ridiculing the research based on 
injecting marijuana resin into laboratory animals, Kap- 
lan merely exposed his lack of familiarity with scien- 
tific procedure. As it happens, Dr. Vincent dePaul 
Lynch of St. John’s University in New York City has 
since revealed to a New York State legislative hearing 
that he managed to get pregnant rats and mice to 
breathe marijuana smoke. He found genetic damage 
in the offspring of these animals just as did the earlier 
researcher using marijuana resin. Lynch’s work is some 
of the federally supported research “unpublished” at 
the time Cromley wrote. 

4) Despite Kaplan’s claims to the contrary, there is 
a considerable and growing body of scientific litera- 
ture outlining psychotic reactions among some heavy 
and longtime users of marijuana, much of it based on 
the experience of Army physicians in Vietnam. 

5) Prof. Kaplan’s strenuous statements that articles 
such as Cromley’s lead young people to use marijuana 
because of alleged adult hypocrisy are commonly re- 
peated claims. In his reporting, Cromley has been 


unable to find support for this opinion in the scientific 
literature. Since we distributed Cromley’s column, Dr. 
Erich Goode, a sociologist at the State University of 
New York in Stony Brook, has published a book, The 
Marijuana Smokers, based on surveys of students on 
his campus and among users in the Greenwich Village 
area of New York. Among his conclusions are: “Some- 
one who smokes marijuana is much more likely to use 
other illegal drugs than the person who doesn’t in- 
volve himself with marijuana. And the more one 
smokes marijuana, the greater the likelihood of using 
other drugs.” 


In summary, we believe our response to Kaplan 
exposed misstatements of fact, distortions, and opin- 
ions masquerading as fact. Kaplan probably is a fine 
lawyer and teacher. He unquestionably has a good 
cause in seeking reform of some of the hysterical laws 
covering possession and use of pot. We are not much 
impressed with him as a science reporter. But Prof. 
Kaplan at least has a cause—and a book to pub- 
licize. The performance of the Review is harder to 
understand. 

First, the Cromley piece is referred to in both the 
Kaplan adaptation and the Sanders article as a “story.” 
Most readers of the Review undoubtedly concluded 
that NEA distributed it as a feature and, ostensibly, 
objective reporting. In truth it was one of Cromley’s 
three weekly Washington columns in which he is per- 
mitted and encouraged to express opinions; hence the 
use of such editorial language as “horrifying.” His 
column is distributed on a page labeled “Viewpoint.” 
That many newspapers chose to run that column as a 
“story” is a fact over which we have no control. 

In addition, the column was not reprinted in its 
entirety. The final three paragraphs were omitted. They 
were opinion paragraphs. If any reasonably experi- 
enced editor had read these paragraphs, | think he 
would have realized that this article was a column and 
not an attempt at an objective story. | am not sug- 
gesting that false information is acceptable if it is con- 
tained in an opinion column. The facts in the Cromley 
column are accurate as my letter to Kaplan points out. 

Second, in the editorial note at the close of the 
Kaplan adaptation there is the implication that we 
have been derelict in not responding instantaneously 
to him. Kaplan’s letter, dated Sept. 9, was delayed in 
reaching me for a few days because it was sent to our 
production plant in Cleveland instead of to our edito- 
rial headquarters in New York. On Sept. 23, | told him 
we were preparing a response. | suppose we might 
have kissed off Kaplan as a special pleader but because 
of his obvious concerned interest and the implications 
of his letter, we wanted to give him a complete reply. 
| did not feel under any obligation to rush a reply or 


not change their minds upon visit- 
ing there.” 

3oth the facts and the implica- 
tions of this statement are untrue. 
Until early October, 1967, arrange- 
ments for bringing in journalists 
were organized under Gen. Oju- 
kwu’s personal supervision and 
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coordinated by a committee. Cyp- 
rian Ekwensi, as Director of Infor- 
mation, was a member. In October, 
1967, Ekwensi was relieved of his 
post as director and thus ceased to 
take part in admission of journal- 
ists. A new system was then intro- 
duced. For admission one applied 


at the nearest Biafra office or at 
Markpress in Geneva, either of 
which would attach comments to 
the application and forward it to 
Biafra. The application was then 
examined by the Foreign Ministry, 
Ministry of Information, Security 
Department, and Ojukwu’s press 





open our service to Prof. Kaplan’s special pleading. 

Third, Mrs. Sanders does us a public relations dis- 
service. Cromley’s column is distributed to all NEA 
clients in the U.S. and Canada, which number more 
than 700, not 500. A call to me would have produced 
the correct information. 

Fourth, and a more important point, Mrs. Sanders is 
guilty of distortion on a number of points. Note the 
description of Kaplan’s book as “impressive, scholarly” 
and of Kaplan as a law school professor and legislative 
consultant. Who says the book is impressive and 
scholarly? It happens that one of my outside interests 
is an educational organization in the addiction field 
and so | have some acquaintanceship with profession- 
als. | made some inquiries about Kaplan and his book. 
| found there was considerable difference of opinion 
(as there is on anything to do with drugs) as to how 
impressive and scholarly Kaplan’s work in this field is. 
| fear Mrs. Sanders let herself be bowled over by 
Kaplan’s credentials, his impressive prosecutor's brief 
style, and the tact that Kaplan’s criticism illustrated 
one thesis of her Review article. 

Cromley, of course, is described only as a journalist. 
That he is one of forty years experience with the Wall 
Street Journal and NEA and with a strong background 
in the sciences (a degree from Caltech) are facts that 
might have given Mrs. Sanders pause to consider if a 
law professor who has written a book is really a final 
authority on the medical aspects of marijuana usage. 

Mrs. Sanders’ comment that the scientific evidence 
does not support Cromley’s opinion, is, | believe, dis- 
posed of by our reply to Kaplan. Mrs. Sanders says 
Cromley quoted scientists out of context. Has she read 
the scientists’ reports? Or has she just bought Kaplan’s 
criticism? 

Mrs. Sanders says it is Cromley’s view that pot in- 
variably leads to heroin addiction. Nowhere in Crom- 
ley’s column does he make that statement. Cromley 
did say “the idea marijuana smoking tends to lead 
users On to even worse drugs has been denied as fan- 
tastic and without evidence” . . . and that two scien- 
tists had reported ‘‘present marijuana use plays ‘a role 
in initiation to other potent drugs, particularly LSD.’” 
Did Mrs. Sanders read the Cromley story? Did a 
Review editor read Mrs. Sanders’ comment and the 
Cromley story? 

| think it is self-evident who has breached, in Mrs. 
Sanders words, ‘‘the boundaries of responsible jour- 
nalism.” 

Fifth, you may wish to establish that in future the 
Review and its contributors make it a practice to ob- 
tain copies of stories they are quoting or criticizing 
from the services which originated them. What ap- 
pears in the New York Times or Harper's is what their 
respective editors wish to have appear. A service such 
as NEA, AP, or UPI should not be judged on the pres- 


entation and content of a story as it appears in a 
client newspaper. 

You may also wish to consider tightening your con- 
trols against violating other parties’ rights to written 
material. It is usual practice to obtain permission be- 
fore reprinting a letter written by one person to 
another or a feature service article which, when 
distributed, carries a prohibition against reproduction 
without permission. 

It is true Prof. Kaplan sent the Review a copy of his 
letter after someone at the Review asked him for it. 
But Kaplan told me he had not been asked for per- 
mission to print the letter nor advised that it was 
going to be used until, like me, he received a copy. Of 
course, both Kaplan and NEA would have given per- 
mission to use their material, but in the process of 
seeking permission the Review might have uncovered 
some facts which indicated the Cromley column did 
not quite fit the thesis of-the Sanders article. 

There unquestionably is much bad reporting on 
drugs and addiction. There is also great frustration in 
our society over our inability to control dangerous 
drugs without alienating any further the younger seg- 
ments of the population. Neither of these two facts 
really has anything to do with the still unresolved 
question of how harmful is marijuana to physical and 
mental health. As to this last point, | believe most 
scientists and journalists would rather err on the side 
of caution. 


ROBERT ROY METZ 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Metz is vice president and edi- 
torial director of NEA. We welcome his comments but 
note he told “Seminar’ [December, 1970] _ that 
Cromley’s clientele is “just under 400” U.S. and Cana- 
dian dailies. For the record we add: “CJR” did see 
Cromley’s entire text; Prof. Kaplan was notified about 
and consented to publication of his letter (he sent it 
to us); and he reported receiving no response from 
NEA until he phoned Mr. Metz Nov. 6. 

There was no “unseemly haste” in getting into print. 
“CJR” is satisfied as to Prof. Kaplan’s credentials — as 
are favorable reviewers of his book, including the New 
York “Times” Book Review. If journalistic disservice has 
been done in this field, we hold with authors Sanders 
and Kaplan that it is in too ready media dissemination 
of moralizing, sensationalizing, and oversimplification 
—not in analysis or criticism challenging society’s 
“conventional wisdom” on the subject. 

Prof. Kaplan has prepared a detailed answer to Mr. 
Metz. Rather than consume more space with detailed 
rebuttals and counterrebuttals, we suggest rereading of 
Prof. Kaplan’s original critique to evaluate the respon- 
siveness of Mr. Metz’ “five points” to either Kaplan’s 
specific points or his over-all thesis. Texts of Kaplan’s 
response to Mr. Metz are available on request. 


and public relations office. Their journalists trying to get in, it was tain ‘enemies’ would not be al- 
comments were sent independently probably Biafra’s lack of transport lowed to enter the country, it is 
to the Security Department which, and fuel for journalistic uses. More certainly reasonable that a coun- 
in addition to formulating its own than once Biafra had allowed more try at war put restrictions on travel 
opinion, would recommend admis- journalists to enter than it could because it does have enemies. 

sion only if there was a unanimous manage and found itself stuck with 

feeling in favor of allowing entry. a group of disgruntled writers. MIRIAM M. REIK 

If any one fact militated against As to quoting Ekwensi that cer- New York City 
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REPORT ON REPORTS 


Summaries and reviews 
of current literature in journalism 


“Taste and Tell,” by Peggy J. Murrell, Wall Street Jour- 
nal, November 2, 1970. 


Staff reporter Murrell admiringly and attractively 
surveys what she calls the “new wave” of restau- 
rant reviewing in places as disparate as Minneapo- 
lis, San Francisco, New Orleans, and New York. 


“Four Commandments of TV News,” by Lew Rogers 
and Al Knight, The Unsatisfied Man: A Review of 
Colorado Journalism. 


Two TV newsmen illustrate how Denver TV sta- 
tions, among others, often present “easy-to-digest 
packages” which do not help viewer understanding 
of his world, that “information value is sacrificed 
if the story is photographable,” and that “insig- 
nificant pieces of puff’ are broadcast as news. 


“The Comics Have Gone Relevant,” by Michael Stern, 
Milwaukee Journal Sunday Magazine, October 25, 
1970; “Comic Realities,” David Andelman, New York 
Times, September 22, 1970; “The Radicalization of the 
Superheroes,” by Lindsay and Lawrence Van Gelder, 
New York, October 19, 1970; “The International Comix 


Conspiracy,” by Jacob Brackman, Playboy, November, 
1970. 


Four reports discuss how slumping sales of comics 
prompted what Newsweek terms a “plunge into 
social realism,” while Brackman’s essay concen- 
trates on “comix”—the creation of underground 
cartoonists who “scorn Amerika, fear her,’ and 
force us to think about “certain unresolved prob- 
lems in American popular culture.” 


“The Case of ‘The New York Review’,” by Dennis H. 
Wrong, Commentary, November, 1970. 


A sociology professor presents an incisive and much 
needed critique of what has come to be regarded 
as “the most representative voice ... of the in- 
tellectual community” in the U. S. 


“The Black Sportswriter,” by A. S. (Doc) Young, Ebony, 
October, 1970. 


In a biting overview, a veteran sports reporter 
charges that often his colleagues are “merely tol- 
erated” by white counterparts, while being “un- 
derappreciated” by readers and black athletes. 


Columbia Journalism Review 


“The News Managers,” by Langdon Pierce, Chicago, 
October, 1970; “Chicago Today: Hip or Hearst?” by 
Lewis Z. Koch, Chicago Journalism Review, October, 
1970. 


In perceptive critiques of Chicago journalism, 
Pierce profiles the directors of electronic media 
and press news operations, and Koch offers a 
sharp-tongued account of the recently reborn tab- 
loid version of Chicago’s American, 


“Oily Reprints at the Times,” by Richard Karp, Wash- 
ington Monthly, November, 1970. 


Washington writer Karp argues that a lengthy 
New York Times article on importation of for- 
eign oil was so “consistently misleading, flatly 
false in some places, and little different” from oil 
industry journals “that it raises serious questions 
about the journalistic standards of the . . . Times 
financial section and one of its reporters.” 


“Black Newsmen,” by Edward J. Trayes, Quill, Septem- 
ber, 1970. 


Analyzing two surveys, a Temple University as- 
sociate professor comes to the disheartening con- 
clusion that although “the proportion of Negro 
news-editorial and photojournalism majors... 
has increased by more than 50 per cent in the past 
year, Newspaper managements do not seem to be 
making any real progress in raising the propor- 
tion of black newsmen” on their papers. 


“Funny Stories,” by Jerome Beatty, Jr., Esquire, Novem- 
ber, 1970. 


Beatty, a Saturday Review contributing editor, 
interestingly and informatively relates recent ex- 
periences with unusual and untrue stories such as 
Hitler’s supposed 1932 election call for law and 
order, wittily demonstrating how rumor is built 
into established fact—sometimes by denials. 


“Union-Tribune, The Mute Town Crier (or He Who 
Gets Zapped),” by Ed Self, San Diego, June, 1970; 
“The Washington Post: Read All About the Agnew 
Blast, the Policy Stories, the Lion Fights Plus How It 
Got to be Number One and Decided to Become a 


Great Newspaper,” by Joseph Goulden, The Washing- 
tonian, October, 1970. 


Editor Self undertakes an effective commentary on 
the Copley chain’s San Diego newspapers, and 
free-lancer Goulden critically analyzes the history 
and present operation of the Post, which, he con- 
cludes, is very much “run” by Katharine Graham. 


DANIEL J. LEAB 





the lower case 


Firemen Go 
To Bathroom 


Brattleboro firemen went to 
Stone Fence Inn on Putney Road 
at 10:20 last night to investigate 
smoke. Cause was an overheated 
motor in a bathroom fan. Fire- 
men disconnected the fixture. 


De Gaulle Keels Over and Dies at 79 


De Gaulle Dies While Watching TV 


—Brattleboro, Vt., Reformer, 
June 22, 1970. 


De Gaulle Dies While Playing Solitaire 


ll-yearold son of a 
decreased US. Air Force 
colonel was reported in good 
condition today 


—Philadelphia Bulletin, Nov. 10, 1970 (top) Two-Star; (center) Two- 
Star Suburban North; (bottom) Two-Star Metropolitan Midday Stocks. 


—Kenosha, Wis., News, 


24-PART INTENSELY PERSONAL SERIES FROM Sept. 25, 1970. 


Lady Bird’s Diary ... 
Five Turbulent Years 
as White House Mistress 


—Atlanta Constitution, Nov. 14, 1970. 


‘It's What I've Always Wanted 


sex No Handicap for Vet 


—Feature on woman veterinarian, Spring- 
field, Mass., Daily News, Nov. 25, 1970. 


: o Pollution 
of the Recs’ dugout.- Neighborhood workers were a 
But the decision stood. And Anderson 


ee Documentary 
warded lague for winnin : 
refused to complain after the game, ati ite B ith th 18 WM Nixon Address 
Sa ininesiemnielte e competition wi e men in : i : 
as eee inece drive Pp President Richard Nixon 
‘y for  ~.S. balance ot payments — the_businsss_ dri Mi at delivers a campaign 
“The umpire :’:'n’t beat us—Baltimore —Boulder, Colo., Daily Camera, ech at Miami Con- 
did it by putuug three over the fence. Oct. 2, 1970. or 
vention Hall. 
ghostly and menacing 
presence. 


9:00 (2) Advocates (to 10) 


—Denver Post, Oct. 11, 1970. Unplanned stop 

LONDON (AP)—A British air- 
liner made an unscheduled land- 
ing in Manchester on a flight 
from Dublin when a warning 
light indicated a passenger mis- 
tonk it for the toilet. 


—Miami Herald, Oct. 27, 1970. 


Asked whether he be- 
lieves. aS many young peo- 
ple do. that only something 
drastic and _ revolutionary 
can change society, Tru- 
deau replied: 


—Eugene, Ore., Register-Guard, 
Oct. 13, 1970. 


Beaming his appeal directly 
at Republicans, Goodell said 
at a Columbia University de- 


NEW YORK — Republican Sen. Charles E. 
Goodell told Columbia University yesterday that 
Conservative James L. Buckley ‘‘is the kind of man 


Police guard 


judge 


for 


—Toronto Telegram, Oct. 24, 1970. 


date yesterday: “I tell you this 
man makes Richard Nixon 
look like a radical.” 

Goodell then ran down a list 
of — proposals and pro- 


that makes Richard Nixon look like a liberal.” 
In a 90-minute debate, moderated by Columbia 


v ="city Prea William 7 -~<Sill, R= 


—Jack W. Germond (left), Woodie Fitchette (right), in 


we Rochester, N.Y. Democrat and Chronicle, Oct. 27, 1970. 





Second reading 


“Diversity ... does not insure 


good news coverage... 


but it increases the chances.. .” 


@ The corrective for the deterioration of a newspaper is provided, in nine- 
teenth-century theory, by competition, which is governed equally by nature’s 
abhorrence of a vacuum and Heaven will protect the working girl. Theoretically, 
a newspaper that does not give news, or is corrupt, or fails to stand up for the 
underdog, attracts the attention of a virtuous newspaper looking for a home, 
just as the tarantula, in the Caribbees, attracts the blue hornet. Good and bad 
paper will wrestle, to continue our insect parallel. Virtue will triumph, and the 
good paper will place its sting in the bad paper's belly and yell, “Sic semper 
Newhouse management!” or something of the sort. Then it will eat the adver- 
tising content of the bad paper’s breadbasket. 

This no longer occurs. Money is not made by competition among news- 
papers, but by avoiding it. The wars are over, and the newspaper owners are 
content to buy their enemies off, or just to buy them. .. . 

That there are some competent newspapers in monopoly cities changes 
nothing. It is not right that a citizen’s access to news should be completely 
aleatory, depending on the character of the monopoly publisher in the city 
where he happens to live. . . . 

Diversity — and the competition that it causes —does not insure good 
news coverage or a fair champion for every point of view, but it increases 
the chances. 


—A. J. Liebling 
“The Press’”’ 
(Ballantine Books) 
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